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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

TO  THE 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 

ON 

LORD  LINCOLN’S  SEWERAGE,  DRAINAGE,  &c.,  OF  TOWNS’  BILL. 


1.  Your  Committee,  having  directed  much  of  their  attention  to  the  Lord  Lincoln’s 
^wnedial  measures  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the  sanatory  condi- 
tion of  the  countT)"^,  have  thought  that  they  could  not  better  promote 
the  main  object  of  the  Association  than  by  a careful  consideration  of 
the  provisions  of  Lord  Lincoln’s  Bill,  and  by  embodying  in  a Report 
to  you  the  result  of  their  examination. 

2.  It  is  presumed  that  this  Bill  contains  the  expression  of  the  matured 
^nion  of  the  Government  as  to  the  remedies  which  it  deems  expe- 
dient to  propose  to  the  legislature  for  the  removal  or  the  mitigation  of 
evils  which  it  is  now  admitted  are  universal  in  their  extent,  and  de- 
itructive  in  a great  degree  of  the  comfort,  the  morals,  the  health,  and 
even  the  life  of  large  classes  of  the  people.  It  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  the  measures  proposed  to  the  legislature,  with  a view  to  put  a stop 
ioithese  evils,  are  really  calculated  to  accomplish  the  object ; that  they 
do  not  in  any  instance  consist  of  expedients  which  experience  has 
Mwady  proved  to  be  inefficient ; and,  above  all,  that  they  do  not  even 

l^^se  new  obstacles  to  the  practical  introduction  of  economical  and 
effectual  remedies, 

3.  Your  Committee  willingly  avail  themselves  of  this  occasion  to  Sanatory  Re- 
e^ress  their  sense  of  the  value  of  the  able  Reports  presented  to  tlie 
legislature  and  the  public  on  this  subject ; first  of  all  by  Dr.  South- 

»ood  Smith  and  Drs.  Arnott  and  Kay,  acting  under  the  Poor  Law 
^mmission,  who  in  the  year  1838  first  directed  attention  to  the 
■eplorable  condition  of  the  districts  of  the  metropolis  inhabited  by  the 
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poorer  classes,  and  to  the  ravages  of  fever  and  other  fatal  diseases  in ; 
these  localities;  next  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. ^ 
which  followed  up  these  inquiries  in  the  year  1840  ; then  again  by  Mr.r 
Chadwick,  who,  also  acting  under  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  having  i 
carried  on  still  more  extended  investigations  during  the  years  1840 
and  1841,  presented  the  results  in  the  Sanatory  Report  of  1842  ; and 
lastly,  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  appointed  in  the  year  1843 
“ to  make  further  inquiries  into  the  actual  state  of  large  towns  am; 
populous  districts,  and  to  devise  the  best  means  of  promoting  ant: 
securing  the  public  health.” 

4.  The  result  of  these  various  inquiries  has  been  the  collection  of:' 
body  of  evidence  of  the  highest  order,  relative  both  to  the  extent  ann 
intensity  of  the  evils  in  question,  and  to  the  proper  legislative  remei 
dies  ; and  the  publication  of  this  evidence  will,  in  the  opinion  of  you; 
Committee,  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  legislation,  there  being  ni 
other  instance  known  to  them  in  which  evils  of  so  much  magnituck 
have  been  proved  to  be  so  generally  prevalent ; in  which  the  searct 
after  efficient  and  permanent  remedies  has  been  attended  with  a succes- 
so  unquestionable  and  so  unquestioned  ; in  which  the  mode  of  givinr 
practical  effect  to  those  remedies  has  been  so  satisfactorily  shown  ; ano 
consequently,  in  which  so  much  has  been  done  at  once  to  guide  th! 
legislature,  and  to  instruct  and  prepare  the  public  mind  for  cordial  cc 
operation  with  it. 

The  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament  at  the  close  of  the  last  SessioD 
by  Lord  Lincoln,  is  based  upon  the  evidence  derived  from  these  source* 
and  more  especially  upon  the  recommendations  of  Her  Majesty’s  Com 
missioners.  It  contains  internal  evidence  of  great  care  and  labou 
bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  it.  It  indicates  in  many  instance 
a sincere  and  earnest  purpose  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  th 
Commissioners ; several  of  its  provisions  are  coincident  with  thor 
recommendations,  and  upon  the  whole  your  Committee  cannot  be 
regard  it  as  a great  improvement  on  any  former  attempt  at  legislatid 
on  this  subject  and  as  forming  an  excellent  basis  for  a comprehensi’’. 
and  efficient  sanatory  measure. 

o.  The  most  important  provisions  of  this  Bill  appear  to  your  Com 
mittee  to  be  the  following,  viz  : — 

That  the  supply  of  water,  the  sewerage,  the  drainage,  the  cleansing 
and  the  paving  of  towns  should  all  be  under  one  and  the  same  authi 
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nty.  That  tl.e  whole  of  a town,  including  the  suburbs,  and  the  whole 
of  the  drainage  area,  should  also  be  under  one  and  the  same  authority. 

That  the  interests  of  the  community  should  be  protected  by  tlie  super- 
vision of  a competent,  impartial,  and  responsible  public  officer,  named 
an  Inspector.  That  before  new  works  are  undertaken,  full  and  com- 
prehensive surveys  should  be  made  by  competent  engineers.  That 
plans  of  complete  works  should  be  prepared  by  responsible  public 
officers,  or  locally  examined  by  them  with  the  estimates.  That  expo- 
sitory reports  should  be  drawn  up  for  local  publication,  in  order  tLt 
the  advantages  of  new  works  may  be  thoroughly  canvassed  by  all 
parties  interested  in  them.  That  the  whole  of  the  works  should  be 
maintained  as  well  as  executed  by  contract.  That  the  performance  of 
the  contract  should  be  supervised  by  a competent,  paid,  and  responsible 
local  officer.  That  certain  nuisances  which  at  present  poison  the 
atmosphere  of  towns  and  deteriorate  the  physical  condition  of  the 
population,  should  be  suppressed.  That  to  secure  the  suppression  of 
these^  nuisances  there  should  be  appointed  a public  officer,  armed  with 
sufficient  powers  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  law,  called  an  Inspector 
3f  Nuisances;  and  that  the  true  causes  of  disease  and  death  should  be 
iscertained,  and  the  spread  of  diseases,  and  more  especially  of  epidemic 
Jiseases,  should  be  checked,  by  the  appointment  in  districts  of  a skilled 
ind  responsible  medical  officer,  called  an  Officer  of  Health. 

.6.  These  provisions  are  founded  on  conclusions  the  soundness  of  which  Practical 
s demonstrated  in  the  Sanatory  Eeport,  and  the  importance  of  which  these 

s shown  at  great  length,  and  by  a vast  variety  of  additional  evidence 
loflected  and  enforced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners.  These  pro- 
isions  alone,  if  passed  into  a law,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Com- 
nittee,  effect,  with  absolute  certainly,  a highly  beneficial  change  in  the 
anatory  condition  of  towns,  which  will  be  followed  by  a proportionate 
mprovement  in  the  physical,  and  ultimately  in  the  moral  condition  of 
l»e  inhabitants,  and  more  especially  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  ex- 
reme  importance  of  these'*provisions  renders  it  desirable  that  any  Act 
'Inch  contains  them  should  in  the  whole  of  its  details  be  as  sound  and 
omplete  as  the  present  state  of  knowledge  renders  practicable ; nor 
your  Committee  avoid  expressing  their  opinion,  that  any  assistance 
I maturing  and  passing  such  an  Act  which  may  be  afforded  by  a 
unister  of  the  Crown  will  deserve  and  will  ultimately  receive  the 
*^titude  of  the  country. 
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7.  In  as  far  as  the  proposed  Bill  carries  out  the  results  of  the  evi- 
dence collected  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  and  is  founded  or 
their  recommendations,  it  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  satisfactory ' 
but  it  will  be  found  that,  while  some  of  these  recommendations  of  grea\ 
importance  are  not  adopted,  others  are  directly  contravened. 

8.  The  first  point  to  which  your  Committee  would  direct  attention  i 
the  proposed  limitation  of  the  Act ; that  is,  the  limitation  of  its  operas 
tion  to  England  and  Wales  to  the  exclusion  of  Ireland  and  Scotlandn 
and  to  the  further  exclusion  of  the  metropolis  even  of  England  itsell 
Now  a large  proportion  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  conclusions  0( 
tlie  first  and  second  Reports  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  ar. 
founded  is  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  metropolis,  and  th: 
specific  recommendations  of  the  second  Report  are  applied  directly  t 
evils  prevalent  in  the  metropolis ; while  it  is  universally  known  an^ 
admitted  that  the  towns  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  subject  to  the  sam 
evils  as  those  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  English  towns,  only  commonh 
in  greater  intensity,  and  that  consequently  they  stand  in  still  moi' 
pressing  need  of  remedies. 

9.  The  wretched  condition  of  the  districts  of  the  metropolis  inhabite 
by  the  poorer  classes  has  now  been  made  public  upwards  of  eight  yean 
That  the  disease  and  mortality  originally  stated  to  be  prevalent  i 
these  districts  have  since  that  time  not  diminished,  but  on  the  contrae 
have  been  actually  increasing,  is  proved  by  the  following  evidence : — 

“ Referring  to  your  great  and  constantly  increasing  experiencei 
say  the  Commissioners  * to  the  Physician  of  the  London  Fever  Hospite 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  “ as  to  the  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  diseasi 
among  the  humbler  classes,  have  you  observed  any  alteration  or  aggr: 
vation  in  the  degree  of  fever  of  late,  as  compared  with  former  years  > 
“ The  change,”  replies  this  witness,  “ is  so  great  and  striking,  thati 
can  only  express  it  by  saying  that  it  is  a new  disease.  The  fever  whi'. 
prevails  everywhere  in  the  metropolis  now  is  totally  different  from  th 
which  I was  accustomed  to  see  for  a long  series  of  years ; it  is  as  d 

N 

ferent  in  its  symptoms,  and  requires  as  opposite  remedies,  as  any  t^ 
diseases  in  the  catalogue  of  nosology.  Whatever  may  be  the  caus") 
the  fact  is  certain,  that  at  the  present  time  an  epidemic  is  prevailii 
which  lays  prostrate  the  powers  of  life  more  rapidly  and  complet(< 
than  any  other  epidemic  that  has  appeared  for  a long  series  of  yea ; 

* First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  1 7. 


>0  that  attention  to  the  sanatory  state  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
0 the  condition  of  the  localities  in  which  the  poor  reside,  at  all  times 
mportant  to  the  public  safety,  is  now  peculiarly  necessary ; and  is 
endered  necessary  by  the  particularly  fatal  character  of  the  prevail- 
ng  epidemic,  the  rate  of  mortality  being  at  present  unusually  high.” 

This  evidence  was  given  nearly  two  years  ago.  From  the  Report 
if  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  just  published,  it  appears  that  during 
he  last  year  (1845)  there  was  scarcely  any  part  of  the  metropolis  free 
rom  the  visitation  of  fever ; that  in  many  instances  it  attacked  and 
learly  destroyed  whole  families ; that  in  one  of  the  cases  recorded  nine 
nembers  of  a family  were  seized  with  it,  of  whom  six  died  ; that  it  is 
:ertain  that  fever  was  prevailing  in  the  houses  and  localities  from  \Vhich 
he  patients  were  taken  in  no  less  than  eighty -two  instances,  and  it  is 
)robable  that  this  was  the  case  in  many  more  than  could  be  ascertained 
irom  the  patients  themselves,  because  some  were  too  ill  and  others  too 
inobservant  to  give  a correct  account  of  the  circumstances  connected 
ifith  their  attack. 

From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Little,*  an  extensive  builder  of 
bird  and  fourth-rate  houses  in  the  metropolis,  it  appears  that  “ the 
iverage  losses  on  the  rent  of  such  houses  is  one-fifth,  and  that  three 
mt  of  the  five  of  these  losses  are  from  the  sickness  of  the  tenants,  who 
ire  working  men.” 

10.  But  it  is  not  in  the  metropolis  alone  that  the  intensity  and  mor- 
ality of  disease  have  increased  and  are  increasing.  There  is  indubitable 
jvidence  of  the  same  melancholy  truth  derived  from  the  experience  of 
)ther  towns  and  cities,  in  widely  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
During  the  last  year  full  employment  has  been  given  to  the  manu- 
licturing  population  in  certain  manufacturing  towns,  at  higher  wages 
;han  were  ever  before  known  in  these  places ; yet  the  Registration 
Eleturns  show  that  full  employment  at  high  wages  has  not  been  sufF- 
nent  to  preserve  the  population  from  an  increased  ratio  of  sickness  and 
Mortality  ; not  that  high  wages  can  be  supposed  to  increase  sickness 
md  mortality;  but  the  returns  clearly  show  that  a high  degree 
■jf  prosperity  is  incapable  of  affording  protection  from  disease, 
mffering,  and  premature  death,  arising  from  the  neglect  of  efficient 
drainage,  proper  cleansing,  a due  supply  of  water,  and  other  sanatory 
Measures,  which  are  actually  extended  to  the  inmates  of  well-regulated 
* First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p-  303. 
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prisons,  and  which  science  might  secure  to  the  whole  of  the  population: 
Thus,  from  the  Returns  of  the  quarter’s  mortality  (the  quarter  ending 
the  31st  of  December,  1845),  it  appears  that  in  Bolton  the  forme* 
December  quarter’s  deaths  M'ere  621,  the  last  quarter’s  were  822;  iji 
Preston,  the  former  quarter’s  deaths  were  429,  the  last  quarter’s  death! 
were  522;  in  Wigan,  the  former  quarter’s  deaths  were  371,  the  laa 
402  ; in  Rochdale,  the  former  quarter’s  deaths  were  329,  the  last  4144 
in  the  ill-conditioned  town  of  Bradford,  the  increase  has  been  from  83;J 
to  1039 ; in  Sunderland,  from  269  to  378 ; in  Tynemouth,  from  26’i 
to  378;  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  from  374  to  434;  in  Kendal,  from 
160  to  213. 

11.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  though  we  remain  inactive,  disease 
and  death  do  not.  For  the  last  eight  years  the  startling  fact  has  beei- 
proclaimed,  and  has  been  constantly  urged  on  the  attention  of  tht 
public  and  the  legislature,  that  every  day’s  delay  in  the  adoption  o* 
eGieient  sanatory  measures  costs  the  lives  of  136  persons  in  Englami 
alona  And  yet  the  tardy  Bill  which  at  length  comes  proposing  rerae* 
dies  excludes  the  metropolis.  Why  must  this  waste  of  life  go  oi> 
unrestrained,  without  even  any  attempt  to  check  it  in  this  important 
portion  of  the  empire  ? But  if  this  be  indeed  for  the  present  inevitable* 
if  legislation  for  these  dense  and  closely  packed  masses  of  the  peopM 
who  so  grievously  need  it  must  be  postponed  at  least  for  the  present 
session,  surely  it  is  practicable  at  once  to  prepare  the  way  for  legislaa 
tion,  first,  by  causing  an  Ordnance  Survey  to  be  made  of  the  metropoli 
similar  to  that  lately  made  of  Windsor ; secondly,  by  causing  a» 
advanced  report  to  be  prepared  as  to  the  proper  means  of  placing  anc 
keeping  the  sewerage,  the  drainage,  the  supply  of  water,  and  thn 
cleansing  of  the  metropolis  in  a satisfactory  condition,  together  witl 
plans  and  estimates  showing  the  probable  cost  of  works,  and  developing 
the  mode  by  which  the  money  required  may  be  raised  and  be  repaid  i 
and,  thirdly,  by  causing  a similar  report  to  be  prepared  as  to  the  special 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  applicable  to  Irelano 
and  Scotland.  It  is  submitted  that  the  result  of  these  inquiries  migh" 
be  embodied  in  one  or  in  separate  Bills  to  be  laid  before  Parliameni 
at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  Session. 

12.  The  Marquess  of  Normanby,  who,  when  Secretary  of  State  fo: 
the  Home  Department,  earnestly  took  up  the  subject  of  sanatorj'  im 
proveraent,  and  was  the  first  to  propose  in  Parliament,  and  statistically 
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et  eloquently,  most  eloquently,  from  the  very  dryness  and  nakedness 
;f  the  calculations,  to  show  the  legislature  the  paramount  importance 
;f  comprehensive  and  efficient  remedial  measures,  declares*  it  to  be 
•is  firm  conviction,  the  result  of  the  laborious  attention  which  he  had 
nven  to  the  subject,  that  no  legislative  enactments  will,  in  practice, 
|e  found  to  be  effectual,  unless  a distinct  authority  be  appointed  to 
liperintend  and  enforce  the  execution  of  the  law  ; and  he  states  it  to 
le  his  opinion,  that  “ some  central  superintending  authority  will  have 
|)  be  created,  referring,  if  necessary,  to  the  executive  government,  but 
aving  the  same  sort  of  powers  with  reference  to  local  bodies  intrusted 
ith  the  execution  of  the  details  of  these  measures  that  the  Poor  Law 
(ommissioners  have  with  the  Boards  of  Guardians.”  The  uniform 
pinion  of  the  witnesses  examined  on  this  point  by  Her  Majesty’s  Com- 
lissioners  is  the  same ; and  several  persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled 
I great  consideration  affirm  it  to  be  their  full  conviction  that  the  ap- 
ointment  of  such  an  authority  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  without 
there  is  risk  of  the  practical  failure  of  the  best  devised  measure. 

13.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  Bill  proposes  to  give  the  superin- 
indence  of  the  Act,  of  all  men,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
■epartment.  Now  of  all  the  officers  under  the  Crown,  or  in  any  depart- 
ent  of  the  public  service,  there  is  perhaps  no  man  for  every  moment  of 
hose  time  there  is  so  incessant  and  importunate  a demand,  and  who  is 
■ways  so  completely  overwhelmed  with  business.  That  he  should  be 
ipable  of  mastering  and  directing  any  new  subject  requiring  serious 
id  sustained  daily  attention  is  impossible.  The  imposition  of  any 
ch  new  task  upon  him  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  with  the 
quiry — which  of  his  present  duties  can  be  otherwise  provided  for,  or 
faich  is  it  safe  to  nesrlect?  He  is  a chief  minister  of  the  Crown, 
in  he  give  up  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  or  cease  to  share  the  responsi- 
lity  of  its  councils  ? He  is  the  leader  of  a political  party  in  Par- 
iment.  Can  he  abridge  the  time  or  lessen  the  attention  at  present 
ipropriated  to  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? He  is  the 
lief  magistrate  of  the  nation ; the  head  of  the  metropolitan  and  the 
lUntrj'  police ; of  the  stipendiary  and  the  unstipendiary  magistracy, 
►here  are  at  present  for  the  whole  of  the  country  100,000  commitments 
f the  year.  In  a paper  recently  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  by 

I*  Speech  of  the  Marquess  of  Nonnanby,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Fridaj,  2Cth 
ily,  1844,  p.  8. 


Home  Secre- 
tary too  much 
occupied. 
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the  Rev.  Whitworth  Russell,  one  of  the  prison  inspectors,  it  is  showi . 
that  although  the  offences  against  the  public  peace  are  diminbhet  j 
yet  that  several  large  and  serious  classes  of  crime  are  progressive) 


and  steadily  increasing,  and  that  this  is  particularly  the  case  wit , 


juvenile  delinquency.  With  a youthful  population  thus  ripening  fi 


the  prison,  the  convict-ship,  and  the  scaffold,  is  the  state  of  crime 


satisfactory  that  his  attention  to  this  subject  can  be  relaxed  ? He  * 
charged  with  the  regulation  and  control  of  prisons.  In  what  propo- 
tion of  the  prisons  are  the  arrangements  so  complete  that  he  can  hoj 
for  an  assurance  from  the  prison  inspectors  that  he  need  give  himse< 
no  further  concern  on  this  matter  ? He  is  the  protector  of  the  childrj 
and  young  persons  employed  in  factories,  and  the  duties  of  the  factoi 
inspectors  are  under  his  superintendence.  Do  the  manufacturers  *- 
do  the  factory  inspectors  inform  him  that  the  physical,  the  education® 
and  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  those  children  and  young  persoj  i 
is  so  entirely  satisfactory  that  he  may  dispense  with  all  thought  aboi 
them?  He  has  talcen  upon  himself  the  supervision  of  the  New  Po< 
Law,  and  has  practically  acted  for  some  time  past  as  the  ultimate  judj 
of  all  the  doubtful  and  disputed  cases  that  arise  out  of  it.  Does  th 
administration  inspire  in  the  public  such  perfect  confidence;  is  tl 
number  of  ca^es  of  appeal  in  all  the  counties  so  steadily  decreasinp 
and  is  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  particular  so  got- 
and  so  improving,  as  to  render  it  probable  that  no  further  commun 
cations  will  be  required  between  him  and  the  Poor  Law  Commissionen 
He  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the  affairs  of  Irelani 
and  the  public  know  that  he  does  practically  give  attention  to  then 
Are  those  affairs  likely  soon  to  be  in  so  quiet  and  safe  a state  as  to  ne« 
no  further  care  on  the  part  of  a chief  minister  of  the  Crown  ? He  is 
judge  of  appeal  in  the  last  resort  in  all  cases  in  which  the  mercy  of  tl 
Crown  is  sought,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  ascertain  in  every  instam 
whether  that  mercy  ought  to  be  exercised.  Is  the  state  of  the  busine 
in  his  office  such,  can  that  part  of  it  which  must  always  necessarL 
come  under  his  own  personal  and  special  consideration  be  such,  as 
allow  him  to  bring  to  the  performance  of  this  solemn  duty  a mic 
unembarrassed,  calm,  capable  of  patient  deliberation,  and  of  arrivii^f 
through  conflicting  evidence,  at  a conclusion  in  conformity  with  trutf 
and  justice,  and  in  harmony  with  legal  decisions? 


14.  The  present  Home  Secretary,  Sir  James  Gmham,  is  a man 


liletic  strength  and  of  powerful  intellect.  He  is  sufficiently  expe- 
[ifncetl  in  public  atfairs  to  be  able  readily  to  reduce  the  routine  busi- 
i$s  of  his  office  to  order.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  will  soon  have 
ji  uccessor  who  will  devote  to  official  details  of  ordinary  and  regular 
isiness  more  constant,  laborious,  and  persevering  attention.  In 
instance  has  any  man  filled  that  office  during  any  length  of  time  who 
3 not  borne  in  his  person  visible  marks  of  overwork,  and  the  powerful 
me  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  is 
eply  impressed  with  them.  That  he  should  be  capable  of  exercising 
} powers  of  his  own  mind  in  the  discharge  of  any  serious  additional 
ties  is  a physical  and  metaphysical  impossibility.  He  may,  indeed, 
opt  the  conclusions  of  others,  but  it  is  not  given  to  mortal  man  to 
ister  conclusions  without  examining,  comparing,  and  testing  the  par- 
ulars  on  which  they  are  founded.  But  this  is  a laborious  process, 
d requires  time ; and  time  the  Home  Secretary  has  not  and  cannot 
ve : not  even  time  to  examine  his  informants  as  to  whether  they 
ssess  the  qualifications  requisite  for  collecting  and  analyzing  facts, 
d for  deducing  sound  conclusions  from  them.  That  he  has  not  been 
rtunate  in  his  late  counsellors,  apparently  the  first  that  offered,  is 
oved  by  the  failure  of  measure  after  measure  which  he  has  proposed, 
d especially  by  the  signal  failure  of  the  scheme  of  medical  reform, 
uch,  after  setting  the  whole  medical  profession  in  a ferment,  and 
wing  the  seeds  of  a vigorous  and  perennial  animosity  in  every  section 
it,  was  at  last  totally  abandoned,  to  the  unspeakable  relief  and  satls- 
ition  of  all  concerned.  And  the  very  measure  now  in  question 
brds  additional  proof  of  the  same  thing.  The  recent  sanatory  in- 
liries  have  established  certain  points  with  a degree  of  clearness  and 
mpleteness  that  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  example  of 
und  induction  from  a large  collection  and  close  comparison  of  facts. 

is  quite  impossible  that  a man  of  his  intellect  could  have  missed 
ose  points,  placed  as  they  are  in  broad  and  bold  relief  by  the  whole 
nor  of  the  evidence  elicited,  if  he  had  had  leisure  to  give  the  least 
itention  to  the  subject.  But  certain  proposed  provisions  in  the  Bill 
hove  indubitably  that  he  has  not  attended  to  it,  that  he  has  trusted  it 
i other  hands,  and  has  been  compelled  to  stamp  with  the  authority 
j'  his  name  the  work  of  some  legal  draftsman,  who  has  not  oidy 
■)t  mastered  the  subject,  but  who  indicates  gross  ignorance  on  several 
Ksential  parts  of  it. 
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15.  Let  us  take,  then,  what  the  Home  Secretary  has  already  h I 
able  to  achieve  as  an  indication  of  what  he  will  in  future  accompli  | 
Suppose  the  Bill  as  it  stands  to  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  and 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  two  pro 
sions  of  it  come  into  force.  Suppose  the  two  officers  to  be  appoin 
under  it,  namely,  the  Government  Inspector  and  the  Officer  of  Heah 
to  enter  on  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Suppose  the  Inspect 
“ after  due  examination  and  inquiry,”  report,  as  he  will  be  bound 
the  Act  to  do,  on  the  condition  of  a certain  town  or  district, 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  drainage  thereof,  the  quantity  and  quality^ 
the  water  supplied  to  the  inhabitants,  the  average  amount  of  mortal-, 
among  the  population,  and  generally  on  the  sanatory  condition  of  su 
town  or  district,  and  on  any  other  matters  or  things  which  may* 
deemed  necessary  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Her  Maje* 
to  judge  of  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  ordering  the  provisions 
this  Act  to  be  in  force  within  such  town  or  district.”  Suppo- 
further,  that  having  prepared  his  Report  and  accompanied  it  with  ' 
plan  in  which  he  describes,  defines,  and  marks  down  the  most  cc 
venient  and  proper  boundaries  of  the  town  or  district,  having  rega,' 
to  the  necessary  drainage,  level,  and  other  natural  features,  togetl„ 
with  the  number  of  inhabitants,”  he  proceeds  “ to  divide  the  town  i 
district  into  wards,  and  to  set  out  in  his  plan  the  extent,  limits,  a;, 
boundary-lines  of  such  wards,  and  to  apportion  among  the  sever 
wards  the  number  of  commissioners  to  be  elected  by  the  rate-payc< 
and  owners  of  property.”  Suppose,  moreover,  that  in  conformity  wi 
the  Act,  the  Inspector’s  plan  be  published  “ in  one  or  more  newspape* 
circulating  within  the  town  or  district,  and  that  copies  of  it  be  sent 
the  town-clerk  or  to  the  clerk  of  justices  acting  in  the  petty  sessior- 
and  to  the  overseers  of’ parishes,  who  cause  the  same  to  be  fixed  on  tl; 
churches  and  chapels,  with  a notification,  that  during  the  space  of  on 
or  as  the  case  may  be,  two  months,  any  owner  or  occupier  of  properi; 
within  the  town  or  district  may  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  Sta- 
written  statements  setting  forth  any  grounds  of  objection  to  the  ado] 
tion  either  as  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Inspector’s  plan,  an 
preparing  any  other  plan,  substitution,  alteration,  or  amendment. 
Suppose  that  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  property  avail  themselves  ( 
the  privilege  here  offered  them,  which  they  are  pretty  sure  to  do,  an 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  satisfied  neither  with  their  representation 
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or  with  the  plan  of  the  Inspector,  and  that  therefore  “he  direct 
liother  inquiry  to  be  made  either  by  the  Inspector  or  by  some  other 
l9rson  thereto  specially  appointed,  as  the  case  may  require;”  and 
'lat  after  all  these  investigations  the  Secretary  of  State  makes  up  his 
Lind  as  to  what  part  of  the  objections  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  is 
lilid,  and  what  parts  of  the  Inspector’s  plan  are  good.  Suppose  the 
Bcretary  of  State  to  go  through  the  whole  of  this  process,  which  he 
frequired  by  the  Act  to  do,  before  any  Order  in  Council  is  made  for 
jiforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  any  town  or  district ; suppose 
Im  to  go  through  this  process  for  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  England 
iLd  Wales.  Suppose  at  the  same  time  that  the  medical  officers  of  health, 
lipointed  in  the  several  towns  and  districts,  forward  their  reports  as 
i the  sanatory  condition  of  their  respective  districts ; the  prevalence 
j'  epidemics  increasing  the  rate  of  mortality  ; the  existence  of 
kisaiices  acting  inj'uriously  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,”  and  that 
ley  propose  “ certain,  immediate,  and  efficacious  modes  for  checking 
id  preventing  the  spread  of  disease.”  Suppose  all  this  to  be  going 
1 in  every  part  of  the  country,  who,  without  experience  of  it,  can 
timate  the  amount  of  attention  and  labour  required  to  understand 
d direct  such  complicated  and  disputed  matters?  Is  it  conceivable 
at  the  man  who  has  been  prevented  by  the  pressure  of  the  business 
his  office  from  mastering  the  very  evidence  of  the  Sanatory  Com- 
ission on  which  the  Act  is  founded,  collated,  and  set  in  order,  as  it  is, 
r his  consideration,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  cause  the  provisions  of  the 
ct  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  evidence,  will  be  able,  when  the  Act 
mes  into  operation,  to  take  the  charge  for  the  whole  of  the  kingdom 
such  details  as  those  which  are  here  enumerated,  and  which  the  Act 
esumes  will  be  under  his  constant  and  vigilant  superintendence  ? 

16.  If  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Normanby  were  adopted,  and  Privy  Council 

a better  super- 

^cial  authority  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  -vising  autho- 
iecution  of  the  Act,  it  is  clear  that  there  would  be  work  enough 
re  to  occupy  the  sole  attention  of  the  most  highly  skilled  and  ener-  tary. 

'tic  men  for  a series  of  years ; while  the  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence 
illected  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  fully  shows  that  the  con- 
■ued  and  responsible  supervision  of  such  men  would,  by  enforcing 
|J  uniform  adoption  of  the  best  plans  of  work,  and  by  preventing 
edless  expenditure,  save  the  waste  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tunds  annually.  But  how  is  it  possible  that  this  can  be  done  by  a 
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No  provision 
in  the  Bill 
to  coerce  a re- 
fractory Com- 
mission. 


single  man,  whose  intellectual  and  physical  powers  are  already  ta^ 
like  those  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Departma* 
What,  in  point  of  fact,  would  be  the  practical  result  of  vesting  ■ 
superintendence  of  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  sanatory  imprir 
ment  of  the  population  in  the  hands  of  the  Home  Secretary  ? Nei  i 
more  nor  less  than  to  abandon  the  matter  to  the  chance  zeal  of  s> 
clerk  or  some  other  unknown  and  irresponsible  subordinate.  H; 
some  remarkable  accident  this  person  should  come  really  to  underss 
the  subject,  and  knowing  its  importance  should  venture  to  press  ati 
tion  to  it,  he  would  excite  displeasure  for  his  importunity  andi 
trouble  he  gives,  and  would  have  his  vexation  at  the  neglect  andi 
uselessness  of  his  labour  for  his  reward.  Rather  than  this,  and  , 
posing  that  the  recommendation  of  the  best  informed  and  most  e? 
rienced  persons  who  have  paid  attention  to  this  subject  is  not  tt 
followed,  it  is  submitted  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  on  the 
proposed  by  the  Bill  to  place  the  whole  of  the  superintending  auii 
rity  in  the  Privy  Council  rather  than  in  the  Home  Secretary,  be« 
the  Privy  Council  might  delegate  one  or  more  of  their  body  to) 
special,  constant,  and  public  attention  to  the  matter. 

17.  Connected  with  this  essential  point  of  making  adequate  provi 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  Act,  it  must  be  stated  that  there 
further  omission  in  the  Bill,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Commii 
is  also  a fundamental  one,  namely,  that  no  power  is  taken  for  coert 
a refractory  commission.  It  is  indeed  provided  (clause  96,  p. . 
“ That  the  report  of  every  Inspector  shall  be  forwarded  to  one  of 
Majesty’s  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  who  shall  take  the  same  • 
his  consideration ; and  if  it  shall  appear  to  such  Secretary  of  & 
that  the  provisions  and  regulations  of  this  Act  have  not  been  c( 
plied  with,  or  that  any  of  the  said  Commissioners  have  exceeded 
contravened  the  powers  and  provisions  of  this  Act,  then  such  Se< 
tary  of  State  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Attorney-General,  who  Si 
proceed  to  enforce  the  law  against  such  Commissioners.”  But 
provision,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  admitted  to  be  nugatory, 
submitted  that  any  act  of  wilful  and  continued  disobedience  to 
Order  in  Council  on  the  part  of  any  individual  or  any  board  of  C 
missioners,  should  be  made  a misdemeanour,  and  then  the  Attonr 
General  would  know  what  to  do,  and  would  have  power  to  enfi' 
obedience. 
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18.  With  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  for  initiating  inquiry 
ito  the  condition  of  any  town  or  district,  it  appears  to  be  inexpedient 
» restrict  the  initiation  of  plans  of  improvement  to  the  Inspector.  As 
le  Bill  is  at  present  shaped,  it  assumes  (page  92)  that  no  plans  of  im- 
•ovement,  or  none  worth  attending  to,  will  be  initiated  within  the 
iwn  or  district.  This  may  frequently  be  the  case,  but  it  will  not 
i invariably  so  : on  the  contrary,  the  examination  of  plans  suggested 
f others,  may  possibly  become  a very  important  part  of  the  Inspec- 
r’s  duty.  It  is  submitted,  therefore,  that  the  Bill  should  assume  that 
ans  of  improvement  may  be  initiated  within  the  locality,  and  that  it 
ould  provide  “ That  the  Inspector  shall  examine  any  plans  and  esti- 
ates  of  works  for  the  better  drainage  and  supply  of  water  within  the 
randaries  of  the  district  in  question ; and  if  upon  view  and  survey 
“ such  district  it  should  appear  to  him  that  such  plans  are  imperfect, 
supply  deficiencies,  or,  if  wholly  inapplicable,  he  shall  prepare  other 
ans ; or  if  no  plans  have  been  prepared,  then  he  shall  prepare  such 
rw  plans  and  estimates,  with  a report.” 

19.  With  regard  to  the  machinery  proposed  by  the  Bill  for  the  elec- 
)n  of  Boards  of  Commissioners  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
‘ the  Act,  it  is  submitted  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  de- 
ation  from  the  scale  of  property-qualification  and  mode  of  electing 
oor  Law  Guardians.  By  the  mode  of  election  proposed  in  the  Bill, 
e electors  are  taken  out  of  their  business  to  attend  tlie  poll  clerk 
' the  polling-place — an  inconvenient  and  expensive  mode  of  election, 
[lich  will  practically  throw  the  election  into  the  hands  of  those  whose 
ne  is  of  the  least  value  ; whereas  by  the  distribution  of  voting-papers, 
id  the  collection  of  those  papers  by  responsible  officers  calling  at  the 
ilises  of  the  electors,  it  is  found  that  large  numbers  are  enabled  to 
rte  who  cannot  conveniently,  and  will  not  willingly,  go  to  distant 
)lling-places.  If  the  mode  of  election  now  in  use  throughout  the 
oor  Law  Unions  were  adopted — as  it  is  submitted  it  might  be  by 
nple  reference — the  length  of  the  Bill  would  be  very  materially 
minished. 

20.  There  is  another  subject  to  which  your  Committee  would  beg  to 
*'ect  particular  attention.  It  appears  to  your  Committee  that  the 
ill  as  it  at  present  stands  embodies  a large  practical  and  fundamental 
Tor  which  has  been  fully  pointed  out  and  earnestly  insisted  on  by 
'■eat  numbers  of  witnesses,  namely,  the  error  of  making  a numerous 


Initiation  of 
plans  should 
not  be  confined 
to  the  In- 
spector. 


Mode  of  elect- 
ing Boards  of 
Commission- 
ers. 


Commission- 
ers should 
supervise  not 
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Westminster 
Court  of 
Sewers. 


local  Board  mainly  an  executive  instead  of  a supervising  Board.  Tli| 
whole  tenor  of  the  evidence  collected  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissionetj 
shows  that  the  general  inefficiency  of  the  works  undertaken  by  tl  f 


Commissioners  of  Sewers,  as  well  as  the  unnecessary  expense  ai.^ 
waste  incurred  by  them,  are  attributable  to  the  executive  authori  i 


given  to  such  bodies,  amongst  whom  responsibility  is  divided  and  lo? 


and  that  the  remedy  is  to  secure  the  preparation  of  plans,  and  to  co  j 
centrate  the  responsibility  of  initiation  and  approval  on  properly  qua!i., 


fied  paid  officers,  as  on  the  proposed  Inspector  for  the  larger,  and 


the  proposed  local  Surveyor  for  the  minor  works.  In  accordance  wh 
this  experience  and  the  recommendations  of  the  highest  authorities, -1 
is  submitted  that  the  Bill  should  distinctly  set  forth  that  the  Survey* 
should  be  required  to  have  the  qualifications  of  a civil  engineer,  ai. 
that  on  him  should  be  distinctly  charged  that  responsibility  whk  | 
never  has  been  and  never  will  be  borne  by  a numerous,  fluctuatiiM 
unpaid,  and  unqualified  body  of  men.  It  is  submitted  that  it  shou 
be  distinctly  stated  and  set  forth  in  the  Act,  that  the  Commissione 
are  a body  for  supervision  and  general  direction  only,  and  not  for  tl 
execution  of  works. 

21.  Among  the  results  of  the  inquiry  by  Her  Majesty’s  Coinmh 
sioners,  perhaps  at  once  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  instructi' 
are  the  instances  which  it  has  brought  to  light  of  the  waste  of  t 
public  money  and  the  injury  of  the  public  health  consequent  on  grac 
ing  to  an  irresponsible  body  the  power  to  adopt  or  reject  public  wor 
of  the  true  character  of  which  they  are  incompetent  to  form  a jud 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  execution  of  which  they  have 
sinister  interest.  Your  Committee  think  it  important,  as  an  illustr 
tion  of  this,  to  direct  attention  to  two  or  three  facts  which  are  stat. 


in  evidence  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  the  Westminster  Cou 
of  Sewers.  Mr.  Butler  Williams,*  civil  engineer,  states,  that  in  t 
Westminster  district  upwards  of  forty  miles  of  covered  sewers  ha 
been  built  within  the  last  ten  years ; that  the  whole  of  these  sewe 
are  faulty  both  in  form  and  construction ; that  the  difference  of  e 
pense  between  the  construction  of  the  upright-sided  sewers  with  ma 
holes  (the  form  adopted  in  the  Westminster  district)  and  the  egg-shapt: 
or  arched  sewers  with  flushing  apparatus  (the  improved  form  adopt* 
in  the  Finsbury  district)  is  about  1800Z.  per  mile ; and  that  by  tl 

♦ First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p-  462. 
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)ption  of  the  former  instead  of  the  latter  by  tlie  Westminster  Com- 
ssioners  of  Sewers,  there  has  been  a positive  loss  of  66,6691.  ISs. ; 
sum,”  adds  this  witness,  “ sufficiently  startling-  to  cause  the  in- 
irer  to  scrutinize  with  care  the  reasons  that  are  advanced  in  favour 
tlie  adoption  of  a form  theoretically  imperfect,  and  found  practically 
; to  answer  so  Avell  in  some  cases  as  the  more  perfect  theoretical 
pe  which  would  produce  such  a great  saving.” 

22.  On  the  “reasons”  that  have  probably  influenced  these  Com- 
jsioners,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Leslie,  one  of  tlieir  own  body, 
ows  some  light.  Mr.  Leslie,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
estminster  Court  of  Sewers,  states,*  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
ing  Commissioners  for  Sewers  in  this  district  are  in  practice  here 
architects,  surveyors,  agents,  and  solicitors,  or  are  otherwise  con- 
jted  with  building  property ; that  he  regards  such  appointments  as 
^hly  detrimental  to  tlie  public  interests ; and  he  gives  a history  of 
! King’s  College  Scholars’  Pond  Sewer  as  an  illustration  of  the 
nner  in  which  the  business  of  this  court  is  conducted.  It  appears 
it  the  then  existing  line  of  sewers  for  this  district  w-as  in  1807 
nutely  surveyed  by  John  Rennie,  Esq.,  civil  engineer,  who  reported 
it  it  was  not  only  laid  down  in  so  irregular  a direction,  but  so  im- 
fectly  executed,  in  such  bad  repair,  and  had  so  bad  an  outfall  into 
Tiiames,  that  it  would  only  be  wasting  money  to  attempt  to  render 

aerfect ; and  Mr.  Rennie  lays  down  a plan  by  which  this  witness 
nks  the  drainage  of  this  important  district  would  have  been  com- 
:te.  But  instead  of  adopting  Mr.  Rennie’s  plan,  the  Commissioners 
to  work  to  repair  the  old  sewer  which  Mr.  Rennie  had  condemned, 
)ugli  the  report  of  their  own  surveyor  contains  the  following 
narkable  words : — “ Begging  it  may  be  understood  that  I am 
ist  perfectly  convinced  of  the  superior  advantage  of  Mr.  Rennie’s 
n,  I now  proceed,  in  obedience  to  the  directions  I have  received,  to 
isider  what  alterations  will  be  required  in  the  existing  sewer.’ 

23.  Notwithstanding  the  condemnation  of  this  sewer  by  both  their 
Sessional  advisers,  and  after  this  official  condemnation  of  it,  the 
mmissioners  have  actually  expended  upon  it  nearly  two  hundred 
usand  pounds!  Thus  the  entire  length  of  the  sewer  being  16,522 
t,  they  have  .spent  upon  a small  portion  of  it,  namely,  upon  5233 
t,  the  sum  of  70,104/.l7s.  6d. ; and  of  the  portion  upon  which  this 
ount  of  money  has  been  expended,  it  is  stated  that  it  is  at  tlie  pie- 

* Second  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 
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sent  moment  an  open  uncovered  sewer  (with  the  exception  of  1009  fee^ 
recently  covered  in  by  Mr.  Cubitt  at  his  own  expense),  “ with  ai. 
outlet  so  bad,  that  the  water  is  penned  back  during  a considerabl 
period  (six  hours)  of  each  tide ; a most  disgraceful  nuisance  in  a gres^ 
metropolis.”  On  the  remaining  part  of  this  condemned  line  the  Comi 
missioners  have  spent  the  further  sum  of  100,000/.  and  upwards ; an 
with  this  result,  that  the  very  evils  of  this  sewer  which  existed  prior  t 
the  expenditure  upon  it  of  a single  shilling  of  this  money,  still  exist  i 
their  full  force. 

Of  this  a striking  proof  has  been  just  atforded  in  the  lamentable  de. 
struction  of  property  caused  by  the  recent  storm,  to  the  inhabitants  c 
Bond  Street,  Avery  Row,  Burton  Street,  &c.,  in  consequence  of  th 
erroneous  line  of  this  sewer.  It  was  to  prevent  evils  of  this  very  dt , 
scription  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood  forty  years  ag  - 
caused  a survey  of  this  sewer  to  be  made  by  the  ablest  engineer  then  li^ ; 
ing ; and  now,  after  the  inflictions  of  forty  years,  and  the  expenditui ; 
of  200,000/.,  the  inhabitants,  the  rate-payers,  are  just  where  they  wer«  | 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Commissioners  purchase  for  their  office  a houst  j 
the  property  of  a deceased  Commissioner,  allowing  individuals  of  theitj 
body,  having  a personal  or  family  interest  in  the  sale,  to  manage  tkj 
affair.  They  pay  for  this  house  5000/.  purchase  money ; and  the  j 
spend  upon  it  in  repairs  the  further  sum  of  4903/.  3^.  !</.,  though  froi'. 
the  reports  of  the  two  surveyors  appointed  to  value  the  premises  it  a]  .j 
pears  that  their  sworn  valuation,  4500/.,  amounted  to  very  little  moi  J 
than  the  sum  expended  on  repairs  and  alterations  alone.  “ The  house.J 
says  Mr.  Leslie,*  “ was  purchased  of  the  family  of  a deceased  Con  J 
missioner  for  5000/.,  it  cost  to  repair  and  fit  it  for  the  purpose  of  tl  ij 
Commission,  including  148/.  12s.  6d.  interest  on  the  tradesmen’s  ai^ 
counts,  and  also  including  219/.  Is.  10c/.  law  charges,  4903/.  3s.  lci| 
making  the  total  charge  to  the  public  for  that  office  within  a fractic 
of  10,000/.  The  tradesmen  who  were  employed,  and  received  i 
amount  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  sum  expended  in  repairs  and  alte 
ations,  appear  to  have  been  upon  the  juries  at  that  period.” 

24.  Further,  these  Commissioners  have  recently  executed  on  tl 
Ranelagh  line,  near  the  Bayswater-road,  what  they  call  a diversion 
the  sewer,  1167  feet  9 inches  in  length,  at  an  expense  of  3471/.  10s.  0|c 
a work  which  in  a short  time  after  its  completion  is  discovered  to  I 
in  so  ruinous  a state  as  to  require  an  almost  entire  reconstructio 

“ Second  Keport,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 
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ill  more  recently  another  failure  of  a sewer  in  the  same  district  has 
en  announced,  built  by  the  same  contractor,  and  under  the  same 
srk  of  the  works  ; this  new  sewer  requiring  to  be  reconstructed  for 
e length  of  240  feet,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  360Z. 

25.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  some  of  the  Commissioners,  being 
ntractors  for  the  works,  have  succeeded  in  introducing  a sliding 
ale,  which  continues  to  the  present  time,  by  means  of  which  the 
wer  the  price  put  in  the  contract  as  the  foundation  of  the  prices 
erein  stated,  the  larger  will  be  the  amount  paid  to  such  contractor — 
plan  which  seems  to  have  originated  with  a commissioner-contractor, 
id  to  have  been  approved  by  an  architect  or  surveyor-chairman, 
nd  with  such  success  do  these  Commissioners  watch  over  the  strict 
ecution  of  the  contracts,  that  in  an  instance  specified,*  while  they 
ive  been  careful  to  save  the  public  about  30/.  on  tlie  number  of 
icks,  they  have  at  the  same  time  allowed  the  public  to  lose  about 
KX)/.  on  the  digging.  “ These,”  says  Mr.  Leslie,  “ are  about  the 
ms  upon  these  two  items  of  which  I now  give  many  of  the  details, 
)on  which  a loss  has  been  incurred.  It  may  altogether  amount  to 
K)ut  1500/.  It  would  be  a work  of  very  considerable  labour  to  make 
it  all  the  details  ; but  the  above  calculations  will  afibrd  some  idea  of 
e pecuniary  loss  from  the  carelessness  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  with 
bich  these  tenders  and  contracts  were  made.'^ 

26.  Of  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  which  may  be  thus  lost  some 
inception  may  be  formed  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Butler  Williams,f 
ho  says : “ When  we  consider  the  number  of  miles  of  covered 
werage  in  the  metropolis,  which  I suppose  cannot  be  less  than  about 
X)  miles,  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  saving  or  waste,  as  the  case  may 
',  which  must  result  from  the  adoption  of  one  or  the  other  plan, 
msidering  the  work  done  within  the  last  ten  years,  for  which  we 
ve  exact  information,  it  appears  that — 

“ In  the  city  of  London  the  increase  has  been  above 
In  Westminster  . . . • • 

In  Holborn  and  Finsbury 
In  Tower  Hamlets  . . • • 

In  Surrey  and  Kent  . . • • 

• “ Making  upwards  of 
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built  in  ten  j-ears.  Now  the  difference  in  expense,  as  has  been  alread' 
stated,  between  the  construction  of  upright-sided  sewers  with  man 
lioles,  and  egg-shaped  or  arched  sewers  with  flushing  apparatus,  woul 
be  about  1800Z.  per  mile,  or  for  118  miles  would  be  nearly  a quarte 
of  a million.” 

27.  “ Large  as  this  sum  is,”  continues  this  witness,  “it  only  en 
braces  a comparatively  limited  view  of  this  great  question;  an; 
although  I should  regret  that  the  financial  aspect  were  the  only  or ; 
under  which  it  should  be  considered,  still  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  valt ! 
to  investigate  the  subject  under  that  view  ; and  if  the  investigatioi  ( 
were  carried  closely  into  every  particular  in  which  a saving  might  1 1 
effected  by  the  judicious  application  of  science,  the  sum  which  I ha'j 
so  far  brought  out  would,  I believe,  be  found  to  be  but  a part  of  tl 
extensive  economy  that  would  be  the  result.  The  money  thus  savr 
might  be  applied  to  defray  the  expense  of  those  sanatory  improv 
meats  the  necessity  of  which  is  now  so  generally  acknowledged,  b 
the  adoption  of  which  may  possibly  be  delayed  in  the  fear  of  incurriri 
great  expenditure.” 

28.  But  it  is  proved  in  evidence  that  the  money  thus  wasted,  inste^ 
of  promoting  sanatory  improvements,  tends  directly  to  obstruct  theit 
and  to  add  enormously  to  the  rent  of  the  poor  man’s  house.  How' 
operates  in  producing  this  result  is  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Jerenii 
Little,  a builder  chiefly,  as  has  been  already  stated,  of  third  a 
fourtli-rate  houses.  According  to  this  witness,*  “ he  is  compelled  ; 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  make  sewers  of  the  second-class  si 

for  fourth-class  houses : a sewer  of  one  half  the  size  would  be  qu. 

• 

sufficient  for  the  houses  he  has  built ; it  is  the  genei’al  complaint, 
tlie  builders  of  such  houses  that  they  are  compelled  to  build  sewers 
double  the  size  tliat  is  necessary  ; in  this  manner  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
guinea  for  work  that  need  cost  only  5s. ; he  is  compelled  to  pay 
entrances  into  the  sewers  16  guineas,  which  he  could  make  himself  t 
4 guineas ; these  unnecessary  charges  occasion  a great  addition  to  : 
rent  of  the  house  of  the  labouring  man,  and  to  have  so  much  moi 
to  pay  for  the  sewers  and  drains  is  the  reason  why  builders  do  all  tl 
can  to  evade  them.” 

29.  Tlie  unnecessary  charges  on  the  fourth-rate  tenement,  say  I 


* First  Keport,  vol.  ii.  p.  .^03  et  scq. 
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fajesty’s  Commissioners  lo  this  witness,  would  then  appear  to  be 
early  as  follows  : — 

Sewers,  7/.  10s.  instead  of  4^.,  entailing  on  the  an-  s.  d. 

nual  rent  an  excess  of  . . , , ^ 7 9 

Cost  of  inserting  the  neck  of  a private  drain  into 

the  sewer,  1/.  Is.  instead  of  5s.,  an  excess  of  . 19 

Private  drains,  3^.  instead  of  U.  10s.,  an  excess  of  3 4 

Water  apparatus,  Al  instead  of  21,  an  excess  of  . 4 5 

Water  supply,  annual,  \l.  6s.  instead  of  8s.  6</., 
an  excess  of 17  6 

Surveyor’sfee,  2^.  2s.  instead  of  10s.  6rf,,  an  excess  of  3 6 

Pire  insurance  risk,  10s.  instead  of  2s.  6rf.,  an 
excess  of 7 6 

£2  5 8 

ntailing  on  the  builder  of  your  class  of  labouring  men’s  tenements 
i immediate  outlay  of  17^.  or  18^.  instead  of  8^.  or  9/.,  and  subjecting 
e labouring  men’s  families  who  inhabit  each  house  to  a perpetual 
:cess  of  nearly  21.  6s.  for  household  purposes,  for  an  administration 
hich  produces  drains  and  openings  into  the  houses,  and  sewers  which 
ait  pestilential  smells ; water,  which  is  sometimes  complained  of  as 
id,  and  scanty  in  supply  for  fires : is  this  so  ? “ Yes ; I consider  this 
our  case,  which  it  will  be  a great  saving  and  blessing  if  we  can  have 
medied.” 

30.  The  facts  now  stated  afford  only  a very  imperfect  illustration  of 
e extent  to  which  the  comfort  and  healtli  of  the  public,  and  more 
pecially  of  the  poorer  classes,  are  involved  in  these  transactions,  and 

the  magnitude  of  the  sums  of  the  public  money  that  are  at  stake ; 
it  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  a body  so  constituted — fluctuating, 
thout  professional  knowledge,  and  irresponsible — ought  not  to  be 
trusted  with  such  interests  ; and  that  this  body  ought  to  be  prohibited 
' an  express  enactment  from  undertaking  any  Avorks  that  are  not  set 
rth  in  original  plans  and  estimates  by  the  proper  and  responsible 
Seer. 

31.  But  the  Bill,  instead  of  charging  the  responsible  officer  with  the 
ity  of  preparing  in  all  cases  plans  and  estimates,  expressly  em- 
iwers  the  Commissioners  to  commence  and  execute  works.  Thus 
iuse  130  contains  the  following  words: — “The  said  Commissioners 
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shall  have  authority,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  to  widen,; 
deepen,  embank,  alter,  arch  over,  amend,  clean,  and  scour  out  all  and 
each  of  the  sewers  within  such  town  and  district.”  No  mention  is 
here  made  of  the  suryeyor  not  a word  is  said  about  surveys,  plans,  or 
estimates ; by  the  terms  of  the  clause,  power  is  expressly  given  to  the 
Commissioners  themselves  to  act  as  they  shall  see  fit,  without  reserve 
or  limitation  ; and  if  such  terms  are  retained  in  the  Act,  experience 
shows  that  this  js  the  interpretation  which  will  in  practice  be  put  upon 
the  clause.  The  Commissioners  will  say:  “ By  the  express  terras  ot 
the  Act  we  are  empowered  to  widen,  deepen,  embank,  alter,  &c.,  at 
we  shall  see  fit.  The  words  of  the  Act  are.  The  said  Commissionert 
shall  have  authority,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  shall  see  fit.  No  oh 
ligation  is  imposed  upon  ua  even  so  much  as  to  consult  our  surveyor 
much  less  are  we  required  to  work  only  according  to  his  survey; 
and  plans.  Authority  is  given  to  us  to  execute  the  works  accordinp; 
to  our  judgment,  and  we  will  use  it.” 

32.  And  w'e  know  from  past  experience  that  they  vdll  use  it 
without  consulting  their  responsible  adviser,  nay,  contrary  to  hL 
counsel,  they  will  use  it.  We  have  seen  an  instance  in  which  thev 
have  thus  acted,  disregarding  the  opinion  first  of  the  most  eminem. 
engineer  of  the  day,  an  opinion  given  after  a careful  survey  of  th  ■ 
work  and  district  in  question  ; and  secondly,  disregarding  the  opinion  c , 
their  own  surveyor,  an  opinion  in  perfect  accordance  with  that  of  tb:* 
engineer  consulted ; in  defiance  of  these  professional  opinions,  pursula^ 
their  own  course,  and,  after  an  expenditure  of  200,000/.,  producing  i* 
work  which  is  pronounced  to  be  “ a most  disgraceful  nuisance.”  ( 

33.  It  has  been  said  “ The  Commissioners  will  of  course  consu 
their  officer  ; their  surveyor  will  of  course  inform  them.”  But  tl  i 
standing  answer  to  all  expectation  of  this  kind  is  the  conduct  of  tl  ; 
Westminster  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  The  course  pursued  by  the: 
Commissioners  is  only  an  example  of  that  commonly  adopted.  It 
proved  in  evidence  that  parties  interested  in  particular  Avorks  will  g- 
themselves  elected,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  adoption  of  the  , 
own  plans,  and  that  they  will  take  care  to  exclude  all  advice  or  ii 
fluence  that  can  interfere  with  their  object.  It  is  remarkable,  indee 
that  much  of  the  extravagance,  waste,  and  jobbing  which  has  be( 
brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  by  Her  Majesty’s  Cor 
missioners,  has  been  pointed  out  confidentially  by  intelligent  pa 
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fficers,  who  did  not  dare  to  display  it  publicly,  or  even  so  much  as  to 
xpress  an  adverse  opinion  upon' the  plans  of  the  Board — not  being 
required  " or  authorized  to  give  any  opinion,  and  being  quite  sure 
bat,  if  they  did,  they  'would  expose  themselves  to  persecution. 

34.  The  apparently  unimportant  powers  proposed  by  the  Bill  to  be 
iven  to  a fluctuating,  unprofessional  and  irresponsible  body,  to  “ widen,” 
deepen,”  “ arch  over,”  and  “ embank,”  as  they  shall  see  fit ; also  to 
scour,  cleanse,  drain  off  into  any  sewers,  and  otherwise  abate  all  stao-- 
ant  pools,  ditches,  and  other  receptacles  of  foul  water  and  filth  existing 
ithin  the  said  town  and  district,”  are  in  reality  very  extensive,  and 
date  in  general  to  large  operations,  involving  large  expenditure.  If 
iBse  operations  are  left,  as  the  Bill  proposes,  to  the  initiation  of  the 
lommissioners  ; if  it  is  not  provided  expressly  that  the  professional  and 
jsponsible  officer  shall  initiate  them,  grievous  waste  will  continue  to 
e incurred.  According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Roe,^  the  engineer 
f the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  Division  of  the  Metropolis)  in  consequence 
f tlie  original  error  as  to  levels  in  certain  metropolitan  districts,  it 
ould  now  require  the  expenditure  of  half  a million  of  money  to  put 
iBse  levels  in  a satisfactory  state.  The  area  of  some  of  the  districts, 
ich  as  that  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  which  would  come  within  the 
revisions  of  the  Act,  Avould  perhaps  be  as  large,  or  even  larger,  than 
le  division  of  the  metropolis  named,  and  possibly  the  required  deepen- 
ig  of  the  sewers  would  be  as  expensive.  Supposing  the  terms  pro- 
osed  in  the  present  draft  be  adopted,  and  applied  to  the  metropolitan 
istricts,  there  is  no  security  that  the  Commissioners,  “ acting  and 
Itering  as  they  shall  see  fit,”  might  not  set  aside  the  improved  and 
Bonomical  plans  of  the  able  sewer-engineer  whose  evidence  is  cited, 
nd  adopt  such  as  those  which  are  in  use  in  the  adjoining  divisions  of 
he  metropolis — the  Westminster  division  for  example — and  tax  the 
'hole  of  the  property  there  to  double  or  treble  the  amount  for  inferior 
’orks. 

35.  Instead  therefore  of  the  terms  projiosed  in  the  Bill,  the  fol- 
iwing  amendment  is  submitted,  as  conformable  to  the  experience  of 
Tactical  men  and  the  recommendation  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners : 

. And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Surveyor  of  the  Commission  shall 
prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  all  alterations  of  the  sewers,  by  deep- 
ning,  widening,  embanking,  arching  over,  or  otherwise  altering  the 
^ * First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 
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same,  and  sliall  inform  thereof  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  lands 
and  houses  drained  by  such  sewers  ; and  if  the  Commissioners  shall 
approve  of  such  alterations,  they  shall  direct  public  notice  thereof  to  be 
given  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  hear  objections  thereon,  and 
shall,  as  they  shall  see  lit,  direct  amended  plans  and  estimates  to  be 
prepared,  and  shall  have  authority  to  direct  notice  or  public  advertise- 
ments to  be  made  for  tenders  to  execute  such  works  upon  contract,”  &c 

36.  By  clause  68  it  is  provided  that  “ before  any  such  works  shal 

be  begun,  or  any  contract  finally  made  for  executing  the  same,  th<  i 
plan  of  such  works,  together  with  the  estimates  of  the.  expense  of  coim 
pleting  the  same,  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Commissioners  to  thci 
Inspector,  and  shall  have  been  approved  by  him.”  It  is  submitted  tha  i 
this  provision  ought  to  be  made  universal  by  an  express  enactment  reu  j 
dering  any  deviation  from  it  in  any  case  or  under  any  pretence  whatii 
ever  unlawful ; requiring  first,  that  the  Commissioners  in  every  castj 
shall  catise  plans  and  estimates  to  be  made  by  their  S\irveyor  ; secondly  i 
that  they  shall  examine  these  plans  and  estimates  as  to  their  expediencyrj 
efficiency,  and  completeness  ; thirdly,  that  they  shall  submit  these  plani| 
and  estimates,  when  approved  by  them,  to  the  Inspector  of  the  districij 
for  his  examination ; and,  fourthly,  rendering  the  sanction  of  this  supei 
rior  and  responsible  officer  absolutely  necessary  to  the  commencemen  j 
of  any  works  whatever.  In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  nothin  j 
short  of  this  will  secure  to  the  service  of  the  public  uniform  econom)|j 
and  skill,  or  will  prevent  needless  and  grievous  loss  from  ignoranctvj 
negligence,  and  jobbing.  I 

37.  The  evidence  further  shows  that  the  Commissioners  ought  noi 

to  be  allowed  to  execute  the  works  themselves,  nor  even  to  execute  thei'i 
by  their  own  officers,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  required  by  an  expretk 
enactment  to  do  every  thing  whatever  by  contract,  their  Surveyor  bewi 
made  responsible  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  Contractor's  jvorii 
The  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  all  work  should  be  done  by  contrac;! 
should  be  limited  to  cases  of  sudden  and  pressing  emergency,  and  migli 
at  all  times  be  determined  by  the  Inspector.  So  satisfied  are  Ih 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  the  soundness  of  this  principle,  and  of  tl> 
importance  of  acting  upon  it,  that  they  report  as  follows : — ' 

“ * In  addition  to  the  securities  for  efficiency  and  economy,  on  whi<  i 
we  have  already  given  our  opinions,  namely,  the  determination  bjy  su  i 
* Second  Report,  vol,  i.  pp,  103,  104, 
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eys  of  areas  for  efficient  works  of  drainage  ; the  examination  or  pre- 
iration  of  plans  of  new  works  by  competent  engineers,  before  any  new 
orks  are  undertaken ; the  execution  and  maintenance  of  them  by  pro- 
;rly  qualified  officers — we  have  to  recommend  as  another  and  important 
curity,  a provision  requiring  that  all  such  works  should  be  executed 
T contract  upon  open  tenders.” 

38.  The  Bill,  as  at  present  drafted,  however,  is  not  in  conformity 
ith  this  recommendation.  It  does  not  make  the  execution  of  works  by 
•ntract  absolutely  and  peremptorily  binding  upon  the  Commissioners ; 
it  merely  gives  them  a permissive  authority  to  enter  into  contracts, 
he  words  of  clause  68  are 

“ And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commis- 
mers  to  enter  into  contracts  with  any  person  or  persons  for  the  exe- 
ition  of  any  works  directed  or  authorized  by  this  Act  to  be  done  by 
e said  Commissioners,  or  for  furnishing  materials,  or  for  any  other 
atters  or  things  whatsoever,  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act : 
d every  such  contract  shall  be  in  Avriting,  and  shall  specify  the  several 
jrks  to  be  done,  and  the  materials  to  be  furnished,  and  the  prices  to 
: paid  for  the  same,  and  the  time  or  times  Avithin  Avhich  the  said  works 
e to  be  completed,  and  the  penalties  to  be  suffered  in  case  of  non- 
rformance  thereof,  and  shall  be  under  the  common  seal  of  the  said 
immissioners,  and  shall  also  be  duly  executed  by  the  person  or  persons 
ntracting  to  perform  such  Avork  or  Avorks  respectively  ; and  such  con- 
ict  shall  be  binding  on  the  said  Commissioners,  and  actions  and  suits 
ly  be  maintained  thereon,  and  damages  and  costs  recovered  by  or 
ainst  the  said  Commissioners,  or  the  other  parties  failing  in  the  exe- 
tion  thereof ; and  a copy  of  every  such  contract  shall  be  entered  in  a 
ok  to  be  kept  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners  for  that  purpose.” 

It  is  submitted  that  instead  of  the  Avords  “ That  it  shall  be  lawful,” 
8 folloAAung  AA'ords  should  be  substituted : — That  all  works  avhat- 
EATER,  directed  or  authorized  by  this  Act,  shall  be  executed  only 
: CONTRACTS  UPON  OPEN  TENDER,  and  every  such  contract  shall  be 
Avriting,  &c. 

39.  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  add  :* — “ An  additional  security 
11  be  given  if  such  Avorks  be  maintained  and  kept  in  good  repair  for 
Tns  of  years  on  contract  by  the  parties  by  Avliom  they  liave  been  exe- 
ted,  whose  interest  Avould  tliuslead  them  to  make  good  and  sufficient 

Second  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 
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works  in  the  first  instance  . . i . If  the  contractors  liave  a fal  < 
liberty,  as  to  the  means,  and  a share  of  the  first  benefits  of  new  im  i 
provements,  such  improvements  will  be  soon  made  and  rapidly  carrie<4 
into  execution  to  the  public  advantage.”  i 

40.  It  appears  to  your  Committee  that  these  observations,  being  a i 

they  are  the  result  of  large  experience,  ought  to  guide  legislation  on  thi*1 
matter.  All  the  authorities  concur  in  opinion  that  a provision  bindin  J 
tile  contractor  to  the  maintenance  of  the  works  for  terms  of  years,  is 
security  for  original  good  construction,  and  that  this  is  a conditio  i 
which  ought  invariably  to  be  insisted  on  in  every  contract.  i 

At  Manchester  it  is  provided  that  the  contractors  for  the  constructio- 1 
of  sewers  shall  maintain  tliem  in  good  condition  for  three  years.  1 1 
other  places  similar  contracts  are  entered  into.  The  construction  < I 
roads  has  been  contracted  for  on  the  condition  of  keeping  them  in  goo>l 
repair  for  three  years  { and  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  period 
for  keeping  the  works  in  repair  may  be  extended  for  any  number  « i 
years.  Mr.  Roe,  the  greatest  practical  authority  on  that  subject,  says,l 
“ TJie  extension  of  the  period  of  the  contract  for  maintaining  sued 
works  in  good  condition  would  be  beneficial  to  the  contractor.  If  d 
were  a contractor,  I should  like  to  contract  for  keeping  them  in  ordt< 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  for  I know  that  if  sewers  are  originally  we  I 
constructed,  they  will  last  for  centuries  without  any  thing  being  doM 
to  themi”  j 

41.  Moreover,  it  would  be  a practicable  and  important  provision  thif 
in  all  contracts  for  the  maintenance  of  sewers  the  contractor  sliould  I ( 
bound  to  undertake  any  extraordinary  works  on  a fixed  remuneration  •! 

per  cent,  on  such  outlay  as  may  be  just  and  reasonable,  to  be  8)1 
proved  by  the  Inspector.  ' ^ 

42.  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  further  state, t “ Many  of  tlie  world 
are,  however,  too  large  for  siiigle  contractors ; and  it  appears  desirab  j 
to  give  facilities  for  the  execution  and  maintenance  of  such  works  I ij 
public  companies,  as  lessees  or  contractors  for  terms  of  years,  witli  liber  j 
of  redemption  by  the  public  upon  terms  previously  settled.  Weal 
informed  that  such  works  would  frequently  be  executed  and  maintaine.l 
and  all  risks  undertaken,  upon  such  terms  as  a guaranteed  profit  | 
six  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  AVhen  money  has  been  borrowed,  the  usu  i 
market  rate  of  interest  for  such  investments  has  hitherto  been  four  ar' 

t Second  Keport,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  j 
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alf  or  five  per  cent.  An  addition  of  one  and  a-half  per  cent.,  for 
ich  a company  would  often  undertake  the  maintenance  and  execution 
such  work,  Avould  be  cheap,  as  compared  with  the  risks  of  mismanage- 
nt  by  local  boards,  composed  of  persons  having  no  professional  skill, 

I liable  to  be  misled  as  to  the  materials  and  magnitude  of  the  proposed 
rks,  as  well  as  to  the  number  of  officers  requisite  to  maintain  them, 
might  be  difficult  to  ensure  that  a local  body  should  be  so  constituted 
to  give  the  same  constant  attention  to  economy  in  the  expenditure 
other  people’s  money  that  contractors  would  do  in  the  expenditure 
1 management  of  their  own.” 

13.  Your  Committee  fully  concur  in  the  practical  importance  of 
s recommendation,  and  regard  it  as  a material  defect  of  the  Bill 
it  no  provisions  are  framed  in  accordance  with  it ; that  no  facilities 
! afforded  for  the  formation,  and  no  guai’antee  given  for  the  pro- 
tion,  of  Joint  Stock  companies  to  carry  out  by  contract  works  which 
pure  great  capital,  and  which  are  too  large  for  single  contractors, 
ch  companies  are  capable  of  raising  the  capital  required  for  the 
jcution  of  public  works  on  a scale  sufficiently  large  to  combine  the 
^eral  objects  which  it  is  necessary  both  for  economy  and  efficiency  to 
rry  out  simultaneously,  with  one  design,  on  one  plan,  and  under  one 
•ection ; and  at  the  same  time  they  afford  the  best  security  that  the 
)ney,  when  raised,  will  be  honestly  and  wisely  expended.  Your 
tmmittee  entirely  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commis- 
mers  just  quoted,  that  “ it  is  difficult  to  ensure  that  a local  body 
ill  be  so  constituted  as  to  give  the  same  constant  attention  to  economy 
the  expenditure  of  other  people’s  money  that  contractors  would  do 
the  expenditure  and  management  of  their  own.”  The  object  of  the 
pslature  should  be  to  engage  and  kegueate  the  sfikit  of  com- 

ERCIAL  ENTERPRISE  IN  THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  MEASURES  OF  SAN- 
’ORY  IMPROVEMENT.  With  this  view  it  should  remove  the  existing 
ipediments  to  the  formation  of  public  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
Trying  out  the  large  operations  required  by  those  measures,  endeavour- 
5 tf)  find  some  mean  between  the  dangerous  latitude  at  present  afforded 
I local,  fluctuating,  unskilled,  and  irresponsible  bodies,  and  the  no  less 
ngerous  latitude  that  may  be  given  to  Trading  Companies,  invested 
ill  powers  without  adequate  supervision  and  control. 

A4.  Sanatory  improvement,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  carried  out 
a vast  scale.  There  is  scarcely  a city  or  town  in  the  kingdom 
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which  (Joes  not  need  extensive  works  to  place  eitlier  its  drainage,  if 
sewerage,  or  its  supply  of  water  in  a satisfactory  condition,  an. 
in  the  great  majority  it  is  necessary  that  such  works  should  be  com 
menced  almost  entirely  anew.  But  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  by  legk 
lation  the  general  adoption  and  completion  of  w'orks  of  such  magnitudt 
is  the  expense  which  they  must  necessarily  involve.  Had  the  receo 
inquiries  done  nothing  to  show  how  this  expenditure  can  be  met,  bi 
little  progress  would  have  been  made  towards  the  practical  introductio. 
of  remedial  measures.  These  inquiries,  however,  do  point  out  in  th 
clearest  manner,  first,  how  the  required  capital  can  be  raised  ; secondh 
how  it  can  be  repaid  ; and  thirdly,  how  the  repayment  can  be  so  dk; 
tributed  as  not  to  be  felt  as  a burthen  by  the  persons  who  ought  i I 
justice  to  defray  the  expense.  These  three  things  having  been  showi ! 
all  real  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  in  enforcing  the  un  | 
versal  adoption  of  primary  essential  sanatory  improvements,  may  1 1 
said  to  be  at  an  end. 

45.  The  plan  proposed  is,  that  whatever  capital  is  required  shoui. 
be  raised  by  a loan,  or  by  persons  contracting  for  the  execution  of  tl: 
work,  on  the  security  of  a special  rate,  to  be  levied  on  the  property  r 
the  several  localities,  the  principal  and  interest  to  be  repaid  by  anmi 
instalments,  within  a limited  number  of  years.  On  this  plan  no  iii 
mediate  outlay  is  necessary ; the  burthen  is  distributed  over  a series  ^ 
ji'ears,  and,  being  commuted  into  an  annual  rent-charge,  is  not  pracf 
cally  felt  even  by  the  poorest  tenant. 

46.  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  fully  appreciating  the  important 
and  the  efficiency  of  this  principle,  say  in  their  first  Report  :* — Tl 
evidence  recited  generally  recognises  that  principle  of  legislation  to  1 
just  and  acceptable  which  has  been  suggested  for  lightening  tl: 
burthens  of  future  improvements  by  spreading  the  expense  of  tl 
outlay  over  an  extended  period,  so  that  the  cost  might  be  repaid  with 
a reasonable  time,  with  interest,  by  an  annual  rate,  or  by  an  addition 
the  rent,  unless  when  the  persons  interested  choose  to  perform  til 
work  themselves  under  proper  regulations,  or  where  they  yref 
liquidating  the  charge  at  once.” 

47.  The  tenth  recommendation  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissionei 
contained  in  their  second  Report, j is  in  the  following  words: — 
therefore  recommend  that  the  expense  remain  a charge  upon  the  pr  > 

First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  23.  f Second  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
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rtiesj  to  be  levied  by  a special  rate  upon  the  occupiers,  and  recovered 
th  1 11  tei est  by  annual  instalments  within  a certain  number  of  vears, 
less  the  owners  prefer  to  pay  the  cost  in  the  first  instance. 

48.  A mode  of  procedure  in  accordance  with  this  recommendation 
pointed  out  in  a suggested  form  of  notification, « and  evidence  is 
duced  to  show,  from  the  testimony  of  men  of  the  highest  authority, 
it  the  adoption  of  this  principle  would  at  once  remove  all  material 
ficulty,  and  give  general  satisfaction.  Thus  it  is  stated  by  one  of 
;r  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  Dr.  Playfair,  that  “ the  distribution  of 
arges  for  improvement,  under  a competent  authority,  a system  unani- 
msly  recognised  by  eminent  practical  men,  such  as  those  whose 
idence  I have  already  brought  forward,  would  obviate  all  those 
ils.  The  charges  should  be  distributed  over  a term  of  years  co- 
ual  with  the  probable  duration  of  the  improvement.” 

49.  In  like  manner  another  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  Mr. 
lith,  of  Deanston,  states  in  his  lleport,f  that  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
)le  of  dividing  the  charge  over  a seines  of  years,  and  raising  the 
iney  immediately  required  by  loan  on  security  of  the  rates,  will 
satly  diminish  [he  might  have  said,  may  be  made  entirely  to  re- 
ive] the  immediate  pressure,  and  so  far  remove  the  hostility  of  tlie 
;e-payei’s  to  necessary  and  efficient  works  of  improvement.  Besides, 
astantial  justice  will  be  done  to  life-renters,  many  of  whom  have  no 
ler  source  of  living  but  by  a limited  amount  of  rent  drawn  from 
use  property.  Nevertheless,  I believe  that  this  jealousy  might  be 
ited  by  a properly  adjusted  and  revised  system  of  contract  raanage- 
;nt,  which  would  be  cheaper  than  any  other.” 

50.  Mr.  Roe  saysj : — “ On  the  principle  proposed,  of  the  distribution 
the  charge  as  a rent  over  a period  coincident  with  the  benefit,  nearly 
i whole  inconvenience  and  all  injustice  to  owners  of  short  interests 
the  immediate  outlay  is  got  rid  of ; this  principle  of  the  distribution 
the  charge  is  essential  to  all  plans ; it  is  only  justice ; the  improve- 

;nt  is  permanent,  and  it  is  manifestly  unjust  that  the  whole  cost  of  it 
3uld  fall  on  the  present  owner.” 

51.  The  evidence  shows  with  equal  clearness  that  the  cost  ought  to 
charged  on  the  occupier,  not  tlie  owner.  Tlie  owner  is  often  merely 
essee  having  only  a short  tei’in  of  his  lease  unexpired  ; no  cottage 

* First  Keport,  vol.  ii.  pp.  295,  29G.  f Second  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  1C4. 
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dwner  has  funds  at  his  disposal  for  any  costly  improvement ; he  ha 
very  rarely  the  fee-simple,  or  even  an  unencumbered  life-interest  ii  i 
the  property  ; the  ownership  is  frequently  so  complex,  that  there  i 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  discovering  it ; a man,  for  example,  gives  hi 
property  to  his  married  daughters  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  thei  l 
children  ; in  a case  like  this,  the  respective  shares  in  such  proper!  :| 
could  only  be  ascertained,  perhaps,  after  an  expensive  chancery  suilij 
while  to  charge  the  lessee,  or  the  person  in  receipt  of  the  rents,  wb  I 
may  be  within  two  or  three  years  of  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  witil 
the  cost  of  improvement  not  unfrequently  amounting  to  more  thai 
the  annual  rental,  would  be  to  confiscate  his  property.  The  triri 
remedy  for  all  these  evils  is  not  only  to  distribute  the  cost  over  j 
period  commensurate  with  the  benefit,  but  to  fix  the  charge  on  thl 
person  enjoying  the  benefit,  that  is,  on  the  occupier,  not  the  owneiJ 
“ The  only  exception,”  says  Dr.  Playfair,*  “ is  the  case  of  monthly  c ( 
weekly  occupiers,  when,  to  prevent  the  expense  of  frequent  collectioru< 
such  charge  might  be  made  on  the  owner,  who  is  now  to  be  looke.1 
upon  in  the  light  of  a collector  of  rents,  and,  if  need  be,  to  receive  I 
per  centage  for  the  additional  trouble.”  I 

52.  How  very  slight  the  burthen  would  be  by  such  a distributiol 

and  adjustment  of  the  expense,  is  proved  by  the  plans  and  estimat*! 
given  in  a Report  published  by  “ The  Water  Supply,  Drainage,  an  I 
Towns  Improvement  Company,”  an  association  including  some  of  tl^ 
largest  capitalists  in  Europe.  In  this  Report  it  is  shown  that  tH 
expense  of  complete  house-drainage,  and  cleansing,  including  the  sul< 
stitution  of  the  water-closet  or  soil-pan  apparatus  for  the  privy  and  tlij 
cesspool,  may  be  brought  down  to  a rent  of  a penny  a week  for  til 
lowest  class  of  tenements ; that  constant  unlimited  supplies  of  filter*! 
water  may  be  carried  into  the  lowest  class  of  tenements  for  anotbil 
pe^ny  a week,  and  that  taking  one  house  with  another,  complete  stroi 
cleansing  may  be  effected  for  twopence  a week,  provided  the  capitalist 
who  are  ready  to  advance  the  money  and  to  undertake  the  risk  ail 
management  of  the  works,  as  contractors,  be  guaranteed  payment  1 1 
general  payments  from  rates.  ' 

53.  The  Bill,  however,  as  at  present  drafted,  misses  these  essenti! 
points  ; and  instead  of  adopting  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  evidenct 
and  expressly  recommended  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  takes  -I 

* Second  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  419. 
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guide  the  old  Local  Improvement  Acts,  just  as  if  no  new  information 
1 been  presented  for  the  guidance  of  the  legislature.  Thus  the 
3th  clause  is  as  follows : — 

And  whereas  numerous  houses  and  buildings  have  from  time  to 
le  been  erected  and  built,  without  having  proper  drains  communi- 
ing  therefrom  with  any  sewer,  which  proceedings  are  highly  pre- 
licial  to  the  public  good  ; BE  it  Enacted,  That  in  all  cases  where 
iT  house  or  building,  situate  within  any  town  or  district,  shall  at  any 
le  be  found  not  to  be  drained  by  a sufficient  drain  or  pipe  commu- 
ating  Avith  some  sewer,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  same,  to  the 
isfaction  of  the  said  Commissioners,  and  if  a sewer  of  sufficient 
3,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  Commissioners,  shall  pass  along 
^ street,  and  within  Thirty  Feet  of  any  part  of  such  house  or  build- 
;•  on  a lower  level  than  such  house  or  building,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
! said  Commissioners,  by  notice  in  Avriting,  to  require  the  owner  of 
jh  house  or  building  forthwith,  or  within  such  reasonable  time  as 
ill  be  appointed  by  the  said  Commissioners,  to  construct  and  make 
m such  house  or  building,  into  the  nearest  common  sewer,  a covered 
lin  or  pipe  of  such  materials,  of  such  size,  at  such  level,  and  Avith 
:h  fall,  as  shall  be  adequate  for  the  drainage  of  such  house  or  build- 
f,  and  also,  if  practicable,  of  its  areas,  Avater-closets,  privies  and 
ices,  if  any,  and  to  carry  and  convey  the  soil,  drain  and  wash  there- 
im  into  the  said  seiver ; and  if  the  oAvner  of  such  house  or  building 
ill  refuse  or  neglect,  during  Twenty-eight  days  next  after  the  said 
tice  shall  have  been  delivered  to  such  oAvner,  or  left  at  such  house 
building,  to  begin  to  construct  such  drain,  or  shall  thereafter  fail  to 
rry  it  on,  and  complete  it  Avith  all  reasonable  despatch,  it  shall  be 
vfiH  for  the  said  Commissioners,  and  they  are  hereby  required,  to 
use  the  same  to  be  constructed  and  made,  and  to  recover  the  ex- 
uses to  be  incurred  thei’eby  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided.” 
i54.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence  shows  that  these  provisions 
ii  at  once  practically  inconvenient  and  altogether  vicious  in  principle. 
They  are  practically  inconvenient,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it 
uld  be  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  find  the  OAvners,  and  to 
we  them  with  notice ; and,  in  the  second  place,  because  tiie  oAvners, 
en  found,  woidd  hardly  knoAV  what  to  do,  or  for  Avhom  to  send  ; and  the 
cklayer  and  plumber,  when  at  last  their  presence  on  the  spot  is 
Juglit  about,  Avould  do  the  Avork  each  in  Iiis  OAvn  Avay,  Avithout 
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reference  to  any  general  plan  or  system,  while  their  employer  woul 
be  put  to  the  expense  of  retail  charges,  the  extent  of  wliich  he  woult 
be  wliolly  unable  to  foresee. 

They  are  equally  vicious  in  principle,  for  they  assume  that  the  expen- 
of  all  sanatory  improvements  must  be  ultimately  borne  by  the  owne 
Accordingly,  Clause  156  expressly  empowers  the  Commissioners 
require  the  repayment  of  “all such  cost,  charges,  expenses,  and  moneit 
from  the  owner.”  Clause  157  empowers  the  Commissioners  to  requi 
the  repayment  “of  all  or  any  part  of  such  cost,  charges,  and  expense 
from  the  occupiei’,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  rent  due  from  him  at  1 1 
time  of  the  demand  ; ” and  clause  159  empowers  theo6cupier  to  dedu 
from  his  rent  the  amount  so  paid  by  him  under  certain  specified  co' 
ditions.  Thus,  the  cost  of  paving,  draining,  and  providing  a house  \\i 
a privy  and  cesspool*  is,  suppose,  51.  The  occupier  is  required  by  t 
provisions  of  the  Bill  to  pay  this  51,  on  demand,  if  he  happen  to  o\ 
that  amount  of  rent ; and  should  he  be  a yearly  tenant,  he  may  dedu 
from  his  rent  all  but  the  one-twentieth  part  of  the  charge.  In  tli 
case  the  owner,  instead  of  51.  rent,  will  receive  only  5s. ; that  is,  1 
bulk  of  his  rent  will  be  confiscated,  for  a benefit  enjoyed  not  by  liii 
but  by  the  occupier. 

The  practical  result  of  these  provisions  must  necessarily  be  1 
infliction  of  injustice  and  oppression,  often  amounting  to  the  toi 
confiscation  of  the  rent.  The  experience  of  the  like  provisions  luiii 
the  Building  Act  shows  that  such  cases  will  actually  occur  to  a ve 
serious  extent.  It  is  true  that  it  is  provided  by  a subsequent  clan 
that  “ in  case  any  drain  or  other  work  shall  have  been  constructf 
made,  or  repaired  by  the  said  Commissioners,  the  costs  of  which  are 
be  repaid  to  the  said  Commissioners  by  the  owners  thereof,  it  sliall. 
lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners,  and  they  are  hereby  required,: 
all  such  cases  where  the  owner  shall  be  only  tenant  for  life  [why 
such  cases  only  ?]  of  such  premises,  or  where  the  amount  of  the  s 
to  be  repaid  to  the  Commissioners’  shall  be  more  than  half  the  amoi- 
of  the  net  annual  value  of  such  premises,  and  in  any  other  cases 
which  the  said  Inspector  shall  approve,  to  allow  time  for  the  repayrai 
of  such  _costs,  charges,  and  expenses,  and  to  receive  the  same  by  sn 
instalments  as  the  said  Commissioners,  under  the  circumstances  of 

’*  The  kind  of  benefit  to  be  expected  from  providing  a house  with  a privy 
cesspool  is  fully  shown,  p.  03  et  seq. 
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5e,  sliall  consider  equitable  and  just,  but  so  tliat  the  same  shall  be 
paid  by  annual  instalments'of  not  less  than  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
hole  sum  originally  due,  with  interest  for  the  principal  money  from 
ne  to  time  remaining  unpaid,  after  the  rate  of  51  per  centum  per 
mum  during  the  period  of  forbearance.” 

Here,  in  addition  to  the  trouble  thrown  on  the  occupier,  still  more 
ouble  is  thrown  on  the  owner,  to  whom,  when  mulcted  of  more  than 
If  his  rent,  the  consolation  is  afforded  of  an  appeal  to  the  discretionary 
immiseration  of  the  local  Commissioners,  a body  composed  largely  of 
embers  of  the  Town  Council,  and  therefore  very  likely  to  be  party 
>ponents : an  appeal  to  what  the  Bill  terms  their  “ forbearance.” 

All  this  is  as  vicious  in  principle  as  it  would  be  vexatious  in  practice, 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence,  and  to  the 
press  recommendation  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners. 

55.  There  are  then  two  courses  proposed,  founded  on  opposite 
inciples.  By  the  Bill  it  is  proposed  that  improvements  shall  be  paid 
r at  once,  and  that  the  cost  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  owner.  On  this 
■inciple  the  main  difficulty  of  carrying  out  sanatory  improvements, 
imely,  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  immediate  outlay,  is  retained  in 
! full  force ; while  the  interests  of  the  landlord  being  always  mate- 
illy  injured,  and  in  some  cases  his  property  being  confiscated,  a corn- 
nation  of  this  whole  class  against  the  bill,  and,  if  it  should  pass  into 
1 act,  against  the  due  execution  of  the  law,  is  certain. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  developed  in  the  Sanatory 
eport,  instanced  by  strong  concurrent  testimony,  and  recommended 
” Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  is  that  the  expenditure  be  con- 
srted  into  a rent-charge,  and  that  repayment  both  of  the  prin- 
pal  and  interest  be  spread  over  a term  of  years  co-extensive  with  the 
obable  duration  of  the  works.  On  this  principle  no  immediate  outlay 
needed  ; no  application  to  owners  is  required  ; they  are  left  un- 
olested  ; the  money  is  raised  either  by  loan  or  by  contractors,  the 
ork  is  done  by  contractors,  and  they  are  repaid  for  their  outlay  and 
hour  by  equal  annual  instalments  of  principal  and  interest  on  the 
Icurity  of  a rate.  Thus,  in  the  case  just  put,  the  cost  of  paving, 
laining,  and  cleaning  a house  is,  suppose  51.:  no  one,  on  the  prin- 
ble  here  contended  for,  is  called  upon  for  the  immediate  payment  of 
iu  5/.  The  contractor  not  only  raises  the  money,  but  agrees  to  keep 
|l  the  work  in  repair,  say  for  twenty  years.  The  tenement,  meantime, 
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may  let  to  twenty  yearly  occupants,  who  having  each  enjoyed  one-twen 
tieth  part  of  the  advantage  of  the  improvements,  may  be  justly  callec; 
upon  to  pay  one-twentieth  part  of  the  total  expense : that  is  to  say,  5i , 
All,  therefore,  that  is  to  be  provided  for  is  the  annual  payment  of  tin 
instalment  of  5s.  by  the  parties  always  benefited,  namely,  the  person ; 
always  in  occupation  of  the  premises.  The  landlord,  meantime,  knowin  ■ 
exactly  the  cost  of  the  redemption  of  the  charge,  pays,  suppose,  the  sui , 
at  once  ; and  in  order  to  reimburse  himself,  adds  one  penny  weekly  t 
the  rent,  to  be  paid  by  his  tenant.  In  this  way  the  burthen  presses  on  n \ 
one  ; the  property  of  the  owner  is  not  confiscated ; the  charge  upon  th 
occupier  is  not  felt ; the  opposition  to  improvement  is  removed ; tli 
concurrence  of  all  parties  in  advancing  improvement  is  gained ; th 
means  of  meeting  the  expenditure  required  are  always  at  hand,  an 
tlie  working  of  the  whole  sanatory  measure  becomes  easy  and  sure 
But  on  the  opposite  principle,  that  on  which  these  provisions  of  th 
Bill  are  founded,  insuperable  obstacles  are  placed  in  the  way  of  a; 
extended  and  systematic  improvement,  and  if  these  provisions  ai 
retained,  they  will  render  any  sanatory  measure,  however  in  othi 
respects  well  devised,  a certain  failure. 

56.  Another  instance  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  in  dire" 
opposition  to  the  recommendations  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioner 
relates  to  the  measures  proposed  for  securing  a due  supply  of  wate 
As  one  of  the  professed  and  prominent  objects  of  tlie  Bill  is  to  reraec. 
the  present  “ extremely  defective  supply  of  water  for  tlie. domestic  u 
of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  populous  districts,  and  for  the  di 
cleansing  of  drains,”  and  as  an  ample  supply  of  water  is  indispen.sah 
to  every  sanatory  improvement,  without  which  the  very  means  iutendi 
as  remedies  become  new  sources  of  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  examii 
in  detail  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  with  relation  to  this  very  importaj 
part  of  the  subject. 

57.  The  results  of  inquiries  stated  in  the  Sanatory  Report  h: 
placed  in  a striking  point  of  view  the  superiority  of  a constant  over  r 
intermittent  supply  of  water.  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  have  i 
entered  into  this  investigation  at  great  length,  and  have  collected 
body  of  evidence  on  the  subject  which  shows  by  every  variety  of  pre 
of  which  the  question  admits,  than  an  intermittent  supply  vitiates  t 
water  ; is  inadequate,  and  puts  the  consumer  to  unnecessary  troub. 
inconvenience,  and  expense  ; whereas  a constant  supply  is  practicabi 
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alone  capable  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  especially 
the  poorer  classes,  and  is  cheaper  than  any  other  mode  of  supply, 
Tlie  following  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the  kind  of  evidence 
>m  which  these  conclusions  are  derived. 

58.  First ; the  common  mode  of  intermittent  supply  vitiates  water 
mparatively  pure  at  its  source,  and  often  deteriorates  it  to  such  a 
^ee  as  to  render  it  wholly  unfit  for  use. 

This  mode  of  supply  occasions  the  necessity  of  butts  or  tanks — the 
nmon  receptacles  for  water,  “ The  butts,”  says  Mr.  Toynbee,* 
je  made  of  wood  from  wdiich  often  the  paint  has  been  decayed ; 
netimes  the  wood  itself  is  decayed ; they  have  commonly  no  cover 
the  top,  and  a film  of  blacks  and  dust  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
le  water  is  generally  laid  on  in  the  yard  or  lowest  part  of  the  pre- 
ses,  and  a supply  is  generally  given  three  times  a-week,  and  at  each 
le  the  water  comes  on  the  film  of  dust  and  blacks  that  has  been  de- 
nted on  the  surface  is  mixed  up  with  the  previous  accumulations, 
en  in  a more  open  and  less  sooty  and  dirty  neighbourhood,  as  on  the 
•face  of  the  Water  Company’s  reservoir  in  the  Green  Park,  the  de- 
nt of  soot,  or  dirt,  or  dust,  may  be  at  times  observed  as  a dark  scum 
carpet  spread  over  it.  One  patient  complained  very  much  of  the 
sdity  of  the  water  taken  from  an  old  wooden  butt.  In  respect  to  it 
earned  that  this  same  water  is  used  for  making  bread  by  a baker 
.0  supplies  a great  number  of  the  poor.  Since  attention  was  directed 
the  subject  by  the  Sanatory  Eeport,  I have  availed  myself  of  oppor- 
lities  of  making  observations  upon  it,  and  the  result  is,  the  strong 
iviction  that  the  quality  of  the  supplies  of  water  and  the  mode  in 
ich  it  is  received  and  kept  in  such  atmospheres,  influence  the  diet 
1 health  of  the  population  to  a much  more  serious  extent  than  has 
herto  been  imagined.” 

Dr.  Aldis  states  thatj"  in  the  places  he  is  called  upon  most  frequently 
visit,  the  water  retained  in  the  I’ooms  of  the  poor  for  domestic  use 
oon  becomes  covered  with  black  scum,”  and  that  there  is  generally 
, filthy  accumulation  on  the  surface  of  the  water-butts.”  How  can 
Je  otherwise,  when  the  water  is  kept  in  rooms  “small,  dark,  and 
ty,”  which  the  inhabitants  themselves  describe  as  “ stinking  alive, 
er-crowded  with  the  living  and  still  occupied  by  the  dead  ; or  when 
3 water-butts  are  placed  in  “ little  back  yards  witliout  cesspools  or 

* First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  82.  f First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 
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privies,  where  all  the  excrements  are  allowed  to  accumulate  for  montlu 
together,  or  without  drains  to  the  cesspools  where  the  latter  exist,  g(^ 
that  the  excrements  run  into  courts  or  streets,  where  they  remain  uiiti  I 
a shower  of  rain  washes  them  into  the  gutter.”  | 

“ I frequently  found,”  says  Mr.  Toynbee,*  “ that  the  water  brough  ( 
and  kept  standing  in  these  crowded  and  close  rooms  retained  dust  am  ( 
other  impurities  : it  no  doubt  absorbs  some  of  the  noxious  gas,  for  i j 
differs  considerably  from  the  state  in  which  it  is  when  first  obtained\ 
The  taste  of  water  obtained  from  the  common  companies’  supplies  j 
have  found  to  be  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  was  first  obtained 
— very  peculiar  and  very  unpleasant.”  \ 

Mr.  Quick,  -f  engineer  of  the  Southwark  Water  Company,  states! 
“ We  frequently  found  the  butt  uncovered,  and  the  water  exposed  am  j 
covered  with  soot  and  dust.  I frequently  find  a green  scum  upo:>j 

I 

them,  which  I have  imagined  arises  from  some  decomposition  iu  th 
wood.  The  butts  themselves  are  not  well  prepared  in  the  poorer  disi 
tricts  ; old  tallow  casks,  old  rum  puncheons,  anything  in  the  shape  c 
a tub  is  in  fact  used,  and  commonly  with  little  or  no  preparation 
and  the  matter  with  which  the  wood  has  been  saturated  will  tain 
tlie  water  for  a long  time.  A butt  ought  to  be  dressed  over  wit; 
common  pitch  each  year  to  preserve  it  properly,  but  this  is  rarel 
done.” 

According  to  Mr.  Wicksteed,;j;  engineer  of  the  East  London  Wateii 
works  Company,  and  of  the  Kent  and  Vauxhall  Waterworks  Con: 
panies,  the  cisterns  ought  to  be  cleansed  once  a fortnight,  and  the  but. 
once  a week,  and  “if  people  take  ordinary  care  with  these  cleansing, 
they  will  have  clear  water ; but  it  must  depend  upon  the  inhabitam 
themselves.”  Experience,  however,  shows  that  not  one  person  out  < 
a thousand  will  take  this  “ ordinary  care,”  the  necessity  of  whic 
occurs  as  constantly  as  the  day,  and  that  if  the  supply  of  clear  watc 
is  made  to  depend  upon  “ the  inhabitants  themselves,”  they  will  n< 
have  clear  water.  Mr.  Quick  § observes  that  medical  men  are  < 
opinion  that  water  absorbs  the  gases  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  an 
adds,  “ I have  little  doubt  that  it  must  be  so.  We  know  that  whe 
water  is  placed  in  a newly-painted  room,  it  removes  much  of  tl 
unpleasant  effluvia.” 

* First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  83.  J First  Report,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  2o.  ! 

t First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  128.  § First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  128. 
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Mr.  Hawksley,*  engineer,  states  that  “the  impregnation  of  water 
th  gas  is  no  uncommon  event.  The  gas-pipes  leak,  the  water-pipes 
ik ; a partial  vacuum  is  created  in  the  water-pipe  by  the  withdrawal  of 
3 water,  and  the  gas  is  drawn  in  through  the  aperture.  ]\Iany  instances 
this  kind  have  occurred ; the  water  taps  sometimes  take  fire,  and 
^eral  serious  explosions  in  dwelling-liouses  have  been  traced  to  this 
use.” 

Mr.  W.  C.  Mylne,  engineer  of  the  New  Eiver  Water-works,  states -j- 
it  very  serious  inconvenience  is  sustained  by  ihe  gas  getting  into 
3 water-pipes,  and  that  this  very  frequently  happens,  especially 
lere  there  are  competing  companies.  “ I believe,”  J continues  this 
tness,  “ the  joints  of  the  gas-pipes  are  very  badly  made.  The  whole 
the  earth  of  some  of  the  streets  in  which  the  pipes  are  laid  is  so 
arged  with  gases,  that  within  the  boxes  of  the  fire-plugs,  if  they  are 
vered  over  in  the  evening,  the  vapour  collected  in  the  twelve  hours 
11  ignite  in  the  morning.  Our  services  have  been  so  frequently 
and  charged  that  complaints  are  continually  being  made  of  gas  being 
i-ried  by  them  into  the  houses  together  with  the  water.  In  several 
stances  explosions  have  taken  place,  to  the  injury  of  the  persons 
rrying  down  a light.  Instances  have  occurred  Avhere,  lights  being 
plied  to  our  water-pipes,  the  gas  has  ignited,  as  if  the  pipe  were  a 
s-pipe.  I have  no  doubt  that  houses  are  fired  by  these  escapes.  A 
ort  time  since  a sewer  exploded,  from  the  accumulated  gas  having 
en  accidentally  ignited,  in  Eosamond -street,  Clerkenwell.  It  may 
smelt  issuing  from  the  ground.” 

Mr.  Liddle,§  as  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  Avater  commonly 
ed  for  domestic  purposes  by  the  poor,  observes,  that  “ the  smell  of 
eir  linen  when  they  give  me  a towel,  which  they  tell  me  is  quite 
2an,  is  often  offensive and  every  one  accustomed  to  visit  the  houses 
the  poor  must  have  been  struck  with  the  disgusting  odour  arising 
)m  the  clothes  recently  washed  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  their  rooms, 
d regarded  by  them  as  clean. 

“ I have  observed,”  says  Mr.  Toynbee,  ||  “ the  same  water,  Avhich  is 
ry  filthy  from  having  been  used  in  washing  some  clothes,  used  again 
wash  others.  The  towel  given  me  to  Avipe  my  hands  Avith,  although 

* First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.  § First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 

t First  Report,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107,  108.  ||  First  Report,  vol.  i.  pp.  82,  83. 
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ostensibly  clean,  yet  having  been  washed  in  dirty  water,  was  unfit  fo 
use.” 

59.  Secondly.  The  intermittent  system  of  supply  puts  the  consume 
to  great  and  constant  inconvenience  in  obtaining  water,  which  is  fe 
peculiarly  by  the  poorer  classes. 

“ The  system  of  supplying  water  usually  adopted  by  companies, 
report  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,*  “ is  to  turn  it  on  to  tl 
several  districts  of  the  town  at  certain  periods  of  the  day,  geiierali 
two  or  three  hours  three  times  a week.  The  houses  of  the  Avealthii 
portions  of  the  community  are  furnished  with  cisterns  to  receive  ar 
retain  the  water  until  the  period  of  supply  recurs ; but  among  tl 
poorer  classes  the  expense  of  erecting  a cistern,  forming  a serious  add 
tion  to  the  cost  of  a small  house,  is  dispensed  with,  and  they  are  oblig» 
to  retain  the  water  in  such  vessels  as  they  happen  to  possess.  It  is  o 
vious  that  they  must  watch  their  opportunity  of  collecting  water  durii 
the  period  that  it  is  turned  on,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  occup 
tions  froin  home  necessarily  lose  their  chance  of  getting  a suppi 
This  inconvenience  is  particularly  felt  in  districts  where  women  ai 
children  have  much  employment.  When  pipes  are  not  laid  on  to  ea 
house,  much  labour  is  expended  in  fetching  the  water,  and  time  is  h 
in  waiting  for  their  turns  to  fill  their  vessels.” 

“ In  Liverpool,”  says  Dr.  Playfair,t  “ the  water  is  laid  on  only 
alternate  days,  or  (as  Sunday  is  excepted)  three  times  in  the  week.  T 
hours  of  service  vary  from  one  to  two  and  a half,  during  which  time 
the  water  necessary  for  two  days’  consumption  must  be  collected  anc 
by  any  chance  or  necessity  the  tenant  be  absent  from  home  during  th« 
hours,  and  his  previous  supply  be  exhausted,  he  is  deprived  of  water  : 
four  days.  This  mode  of  supply  is  stated  by  cottage  tenants  to  be  agrr 
inconvenience,  especially  by  those  who  are  unable  to  afford  cistei 
capable  of  containing  a supply  sufficient  for  more  than  two  days;  a: 
this  class  of  tenants  perhaps  forms  the  majority.  In  sucli  cases  tl 
are  obliged  to  collect  the  water  in  whatever  vessels  they  can  most  cd 
veniently  procure  ; and  even  Avhen  this  is  effected,  its  retention  in 
sitting  room,  Avhere  it  becomes  heated,  and  absorbs  vitiated  air,  rend* 
it  unpleasant  as  a beverage,  and  induces  the  tenant  to  resort  to  ot.' 
injurious  modes  of  allaying  thirst.  The  collection  of  a proper  qu; 
tity  is  no  easy  task,  when  it  is  considered  that,  by  the  experience 
* Second  Report,  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  91,  f Second  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  400, 
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ottiiighani  and  Pieston,  the  average  consuniption  of  water  fora  cottage 
lould  be  forty  or  forty-five  gallons  per  diem  ; although,  according  to 
le  evidence  of  Avell  informed  witnesses,  the  cottage  consumption,  in 
iverpool,  even  in  the  case  of  a family  of  more  than  ordinary  cleanli- 
»s,  rarely  amounts  to  twenty  gallons  daily.” 

“It  frequently  happens,”  says  Mr.  Quick,*  “that  the  man  and 
Oman  are  out  at  work  during  the  time  the  supply  is  on  the  common 
p.  When  they  return  home  there  is  no  supply ; and  this  may  occur 

om  day  to  day.  If  the  man  has  work  he  is  generally  out,  and  a 

rge  portion  of  the  women  work  from  home.” 

60.  Thirdly.  This  mode  of  supply  unnecessarily  taxes  the  strength  of 
!ople  already  exhausted  with  their  day’s  work  ; too  tired  to  engage  in 
e new  labour  of  fetching  water. 

“ It  is  a general  and  notorious  fact,”  says  Mr.  Hawksley,f  “ at  least 
is  perfectly  well  known  to  those  acquainted  with  the  feelings  and 
tbits  of  labourers,  that  they  regard  it  as  an  intolerable  nuisance  on 
eir  return  home,  tired  with  their  day’s  labour,  to  have  to  fetch 

iter  from  a distance  out  of  doors,  in  cold  or  in  wet,  in  frost  or  in 

10  w.” 

“ I am  compelled  to  visit  their  houses  at  all  times,”  says  Mr. 
iddle  “ it  is  common  to  me  to  see  the  husband,  who  has  just  re- 
rned  home,  lying  on  the  bed  fast  asleep,  with  his  clothes  on  ; they 
,nnot  be  expected  to  fetch  water  after  the  labour  of  the  day ; it  is 
ily  done  for  the  most  urgent  purposes.” 

So  far  are  the  labouring  classes  from  being  able  to  fetch  water  after 
eir  return  home  from  their  work,  that  Mr.  Toynbee  states  that  he  has 
und  one  considerable  obstruction  to  their  cleanliness  to  be,  their 
ability  to  carry  dirty  water  (iown  stairs.  “ One  source  of  dampness 
id  smell,”  he  says,§  “ I have  frequently  found,  is  the  vessels  of  dirty 
ater  retained  in  the  room.  The  common  excuse  for  this  retention  is. 
We  are  so  knocked  up  with  the  day’s  work,  that  the  water  must  wait 
itil  to-morrow,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  remove  it.’  The  labour  of 
irrying  water  up  stairs  is  felt  as  a grievous  evil.  To  mothers  espe- 
ally,  who  are  often  debilitated,  the  carrying  water  up  stairs  is  a very 
reat  exertion ; mothers  not  daring  to  leave  a child  in  the  room,  have 
I carry  the  child  in  one  arm,  and  the  vessel  of  water  with  the  other. 

First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  124.  X First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  lOG. 
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I have  had  even  sick  children  neglected  and  left  dirty,  and  the  excuse' 
given  has  been  the  inability  to  feteh  the  water,  llecently  I have  had  e 
case  of  this  kind.  I have  attended  three  children,  two  of  tiiem  whir 
scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  the  other  of  them  with  a scrofu- 
lous affection  of  the  throat  ; all  of  them  rarely  washed,  and  in  an 
extremely  filthy  condition.  The  mother  is  a poor  woman,  who  hai 
been  in  a respectable  condition  ; but  she  is  now  so  far  advanced  ir 
pregnancy  as  to  be  incapacitated  from  going  up  and  down  stairs  to  fetcl 
water.  She  continually  deplores  her  condition  of  having  neither  th* 
strength  to  fetch  a sufiRcient  supply  of  water,  nor  the  means  of  paying 
for  it  being  brought  to  lier.” 

61.  Fourthly.  This  mode  of  supply  is  so  inadequate  to  the  want* 
of  the  people,  that  it  necessarily  produces  habits  of  negligence  both  ii 
their  persons  and  houses,  and  renders  the  maintenance  of  cleanlinea 
impracticable. 

“ In  some  cases  of  aecident,”  says  Mr.  Toynbee,*  “ such  as  o 
sprained  ankles  or  bad  ulcers  on  the  legs,  which  confine  tlii 
patient  to  the  bed,  there  has  frequently  been  no  water  whatever  in  th* 
room ; and,  after  dressing  and  bandaging  the  patient,  I have  beei 
obliged  to  try  and  get  water  in  tlie  next  rooms : sometimes  there  ha 
been  none  in  the  next  rooms  ; at  other  times  that  which  the  other  oc 
cupants  have  had  has  been  so  dirty  as  to  be  unfit  for  use  ; sometimes  ! 
have  waited  whilst  water  has  been  sent  for,  for  me  especially ; anr 
sometimes  I have  been  obliged  to  go  away  with  my  hands  unwashed 
and  to  take  the  chance  of  my  finding  water  at  a neighbouring  patient’s 
I have  observed  that  the  people  use  a very  small  quantity  of  water  ii 
cooking ; that  to  save  water  they  put  greens  into  the  water  withou 
washing  them,  and  to  save  having  to  fetch  more  water.” 

“ Cleanliness,”  says  Mr.  Liddle,f  “ is*  entirely  neglected  ; their  per- 
sons and  clothes  remain  in  a most  dirty  state  ; their  clothes  are  passec 
through  dirty  water  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  going  out  to  fetcl 
water.” 

“ The  inconvenience  of  collecting  water  in  vessels  wanted  for  othei 
purposes,”  says  Dr.  Playfair, J “ affords  so  many  inducements  for  iti 
sparing  use,  that  a proper  degree  of  cleanliness  in  the  habits  of  tin 
people  is  prevented.”  “ There  ought,”  he  continues,§  “ to  be  no  limit 


First  Eeport,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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it  to  the  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
rery  facility  should  be  afforded  for  its  unsparing  use,  I have  spent 
any  days  in  visiting  the  houses  of  artisans  in  towns  both  well  and  ill 
ipplied  with  water ; and  I can  state,  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  there 
a marked  difference  both  in  the  moral  tone  and  the  physical  condition 
the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  j and  this  difference  is  even  percep- 
ile,  though  in  a less  degree,  in  the  houses  of  the  same  town,  according 
they  are  or  are  not  freely  supplied  with  water.  In  Bristol,  where 
ere  is  no  water  company,  and  no  supply,  except  from  pumps  and  wells, 
e dwellings  of  the  lower  classes  are  generally  abominably  filthy,  full 
' vennin,  and  in  a condition  such  as  I have  not  seen  in  any  of  the 
rge  towns  of  Lancashire.” 

“ The  general  and  great  deficiency  in  the  supplies  of  water,”  report 
er  Majesty’s  Commissioners,*  “ and  the  consequent  state  of  filth  which 
e abodes  of  the  poorer  classes  constantly  exhibit,  has,  we  fear,  pro- 
iced  a very  general  impression  that  they  are  not  capable  of  appreciating 
e advantages  and  comfort  either  of  personal  or  domestic  cleanliness, 
be  information  derived  from  the  investigations  of  the  Commissioners, 
d the  evidence  obtained  through  other  channels,  has  convinced  us  that 
is  is  a most  erroneous  view  of  the  feelings  and  wants  of  those  persons, 
d we  are  most  desirous  to  correct  this  impression,  which,  if  it  were 
;11  founded,  would  form  a barrier  to  any  prospect  of  improvement, 
d would  render  nugatory  the  recommendations  that  we  may  subse- 
ently  make  for  facilitating  increased  supplies  of  water.  The  general 
bits  of  the  poor,  with  regard  to  cleanliness,  must  not  be  compared 
th  a high  standard  ; their  daily  occupations,  and  the  nature  of  their 
iployments,  are  such  as  frequently  render  constant  personal  cleanliness 
mparatively  unattainable ; and,  unless  every  possible  facility  is  af- 
xled  for  this  end,  they  soon  become  insensible  to  its  importance.  The 
Bsent  difficulty  and  the  labour,  after  a hard  day’s  work,  of  obtaining 
iter,  has  a veiy  great  effect  on  their  economy,  their  habits,  and  their 
alth.  The  obstacles  to  the  maintenance  of  domestic  or  personal 
sanliness  soon  produce  habits  of  personal  carelessness,  which  rapidly 
ver  both  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  a whole  population.” 
But,”  add  the  Commissioners,!  “ were  the  supply  ever  so  abundant, 
supply  will  effectually  promote  habits  of  cleanliness  amongst  a 


* Second  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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population,  unless  it  is  readily  accessible  at  all  times,  withou 
trouble.” 

62.  Fifthly.  But  while  the  Commissioners  state  that  a scant 
supply  is  inseparable  from  the  intermittent  mode  of  supply,  that  thi 
scanty  supply  renders  the  maintenance  of  domestic  and  persons 
cleanliness  impracticable,  and  that  this  want  of  cleanliness  rapidl 
lowers  both  the  moral  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  populatior 
they  also  point  to  another  mode  in  which  the  intermittent  systet 
directly  leads  to  the  demoralization  of  the  people.  They  say, 
“ Where  many  persons  are  collected,  as  frequently  happens,  quarr^ 
ling  naturally  ensues  for  precedence,  Avhile  serious  injury  is  ofte 
inflicted  upon  the  morals  of  the  better  portions  of  the  popuh 
tion.” 

Dr.  Playfair  states : j"  “ The  quarrels  which  ensue  on  the  collectid 
of  water  from  taps  common  to  many  houses  are  found  to  be  very  inj> 
rious  to  the  morals  and  peaceable  disposition  of  the  poorer  classes ; i 
much  so,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Rushton,  the  police  magistrate,  states  that 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  assault  brought  before  him  are  trao 
able  to  the  disputes  engendered  by  this  mode  of  supply.” 

“ There  is  a great  advantage,”  says  Mr.  Hawksley,  J “ in  the  r 
moval  of  the  assemblages  round  the  public  pumps.  At  Newcastle-o» 
Tyne,  w'here  they  have  common  fountains,  and  where  young  girls  a: 
brought  into  contact  with  every  description  of  characters,  the  effect ; 
highly  objectionable.” 

“ Among  the  evils  of  an  intermittent  supply  to  the  people  themselves 
says  Mr.  Quick,§  “ are  the  loss  of  time  in  waiting  for  what  they  c£ 
their  turns,  and  the  demoralization  from  the  numbers  brought  ai 
kept  together.  I liave  seen  £is  many  as  from  twenty  to  fifty  person 
with  pails,  waiting  round  one  or  tw'o  stand-pipes.  Then  there  is  qua 
relling  for  the  turn;  the  strongest  pushing  forw'ard,and  the  pails, aft 
they  are  filled,  being  upset.  In  the  winter  time,  the  inconvenience^ 
increased  by  the  liability  of  the  cock  being  frozen,  and  injuries  to  t 
health  from  the  weather  and  getting  wet-footed.” 

63.  Sixtlily.  The  intermittent  supply,  while  it  is  thus  incO' 
venient,  inadequate,  and  demoralizing,  is  at  the  same  time  liigh 
expensive. 


* Second  Koport,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 
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“ The  expense  of  the  tank  or  butt,”  states  Mr.  Hawksley,*  « will 
I general  be  more  than  half  the  tenant’s  expense,  exclusive  of  the 
)st  of  the  communication-pipe  used  in  the  street.  For  example,  the 
[penditure  at  Nottingliam  for  the  supply  of  8000  houses  amounts  to 
)Out  30,000/. ; and  the  cost  of  butts  or  cisterns,  fitted  with  a ball-cock, 
imp,  or  draw-off  cock,  and  other  apparatus,  would  amount  to  30,000/, 
ore  at  the  least,  if  each  of  the  8000  tenants  were  to  be  provided  with 
separate  cistern  or  tank  capable  of  containing  water  for  two  days’ 
ipply  after  the  present  rate  of  consumption.  Of  more  than  half  this 
)st  the  public  is  disburthened  by  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
>nstant  delivery ; so  that  by  keeping  the  pipes  constantly  full,  more 
lan  one-half  the  tenant’s  expense,  that  is,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
tal  expense  of  introducing  Water  into  houses,  is  avoided.” 

“ Before  water  was  laid  on  in  the  houses  at  Nottingham,”  continues 
lis  witness, f “ the  poorer  classes  were  accustomed  to  purchase  water ; 
le  water  was  sold  by  carriers  at  the  rate  of  one  farthing  a bucket ; and 
the  water  had  to  be  carried  any  distance  up  a court,  a halfpenny  a 
icket  was  in  some  instances  charged.  In  general,  it  was  sold  for 
)out  three  gallons  for  a farthing.  But  the  company  now  delivers  to 
1 the  town  76,000  gallons  for  1/,  ; in  other  words,  carries  into  every 
mse  seventy-nine  gallons  for  a farthing  ; and  delivers  water  night  and 
ly,  at  every  instant  of  time  that  it  is  wanted,  at  a charge  twenty-six 
tnes  less  than  the  old  delivery  by  hand.” 

“ Let  us  suppose,”  says  Dr.  Playfair,^  “ that  all  the  houses  in  Liver- 
3ol  are  supplied  witli  water,  and  that  they  all  possess  tanks  for  its 
iception,  which  they  all  should  possess  on  the  system  of  intermittent 
ipply,  then  a capital  of  91,516/.  would  be  sunk  in  tanks  alone:  for  it 
stated  in  evidence  that,  taking  one  house  with  another,  the  cost  of 
.nks,  with  their  usual  appendages  of  cocks  and  balls,  is  from  21.  to 
!.  each.  Now,  for  the  miserable  supply  of  two  hours,  three  times  in 
le  week,  the  charge  is  5 per  cent,  on  the  reUtal  of  houses  below  6/., 
sum  which  we  may  assume  to  be  the  average  rental  of  the  poor  class 
r cottages.  On  this  assumption,  85.  2d.  (viz.,  65.  for  water,  and  2s.  2d. 
iterest  on  cost  of  tanks)  forms  the  lowest  sum  for  Avhich  a propei 
ipply  of  water  on  the  intermittent  system  can  be  obtained  for  a poor 
tan’s  cottage  in  Liverpool.  This  sum  is  paid  by  the  landlord,  who 

* First  Eeport,  vol.  ii.  p.  30.  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 
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remunerates  himself  by  charging  the  tenant  an  additional  rental  of  3< 
per  week.  Thus  (I  cite  cases  observed  by  myself),  when  the  rent  of 
cottage  amoimts  to  about  7/.,  the  water-rent  paid  to  the  Company  wi 
be  7s. ; but  the  actual  additional  rent  paid  by  the  tenant  to  thelandloi 
is  13^.,  the  excess  being  charged  to  defray  the  interest  and  expensi^ 
dilapidation  of  water-tanks.  The  charges  in  Liverpool  for  a stinh 
and  intermittent  supply  of  water  are  nearly  double  those  charged  for 
constant  and  unlimited  supply  at  Nottingham,  Ashton,  and  some  oth. 
towns.” 

Mr.  John  Smith,*  a large  owner  of  cottage  property  in  Presto 
states  that  he  has  laid  on  water  to  a large  number  of  cottages ; tht 
had  he  been  obliged  to  use  water-tanks  or  cisterns  to  each  house,  wi 
the  usual  appurtenances  of  balls  and  cocks,  he  could  not  possibly  ha 
incurred  the  expense ; that  the  tenants  could  not  have  remunerated  hi 
for  the  outlay  ; that  the  cost  of  erecting  cisterns,  with  ball-cocks,  wou 
have  amounted  to  180/.,  while  the  sum  actually  expended  by  him  w 
only  24/.,  or  6s.  for  each  house. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  point  out  a striking  example  of  t 
extravagant  price  paid  by  the  poor  for  water  supplied  by  stand-pipes  • 
public  wells,  as  this  system  is  found  in  operation  at  Newcastle-on-Tyi 
“ The  people  there,”  they  report, I “ obtain  w^ater  either  from  pubi 
fountains  supplied  by  the  water  company,  and  paid  for  by  the  corpoi 
tion,  or  from  ‘ sale-pants,’  or  stand-pipes,  at  which  the  water  is  sold 
the  rate  of  one  farthing  a skeel,  a vessel  containing  five  gallons.  TI 
charge  is  more  than  four  times  the  rate  charged  for  a private  supply  ‘ 
a house  ; and  is  the  same  sum  that  the  water  companies  in  some  oth 
towns  charge  for  seventy-nine  gallons  delivered  in  the  house,  and  alws 
at  command.  It  is  estimated  that  7,000,000  gallons,  producing  1041 
are  annually  sold  in  this  manner.  Of  this  sum  one-third  (347/.)  is  pr 
to  the  persons  in  attendance  on  the  pants.  The  mischievous  operatr 
of  this  system,  both  upon  the  interests  of  the  company  and  the  pubh 
Avill  be  better  understood  when  it  is  stated  that,  at  the  first  erection" 
a sale-pant,  and  until  the  customers  are  numerous,  the  superintend( 
is  paid  two-thirds  of  the  gross  receipts.  The  eagerness  to  obtain  waii 
is  however  so  great,  that  the  payment  has  been  soon  reduced  to  oi 
third  ; and,  notwithstanding  the  cost  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  t 
water,  it  is  stated  that  a great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  i 
’*  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  151.  f Second  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
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ighbourhood  has  always  followed  the  introduction  of  a sale-pant, 
le  expense  of  a superintendent  naturally  prevents  the  establishment 
a pant  until  the  customers  are  certain  to  be  numerous.  A similar 
tern  prevails  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Sunderland.” 

54.  The  metropolis  is  at  present  divided  amongst  nine  large  Water 
mpanies,  who  are  practically  irresponsible  for  the  quality  and  quan- 
f of  the  water  they  supply,  the  Legislature  having  taken  no  securities 
the  supervision  and  modification  of  the  distribution  as  the  public 
erests  should  from  time  to  time  require.  In  1830  it  was  stated  to 
rliament  that  the  capital  then  invested  for  the  supply  of  the  metro- 
lis  was  3,310,342/.  Since  that  period  extensive  additions  have  been 
de  to  this  capital  by  the  several  Companies,  and  still  the  greater 
"t  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  are  either  altogether  wthout 
ter,  or  are  furnished  only  with  a very  scanty  supply  of  unfiltered  water 
a high  degree  of  hardness.  According  to  the  last  returns,  there  were 
tvards  of  70,000  houses  without  any  supply  of  water  whatever. 

Ihe  present  daily  consumption  of  water  in  the  metropolis  is  equal  to 
I contents  of  a lake  fifty  acres  in  extent  of  a mean  depth  of  three 
t.  The  intermittent  mode  of  supply  having  been  universally  adopted, 
sre  arises  the  necessity  of  receptacles  to  receive  this  mass  of  water 
the  times  when  it  is  pumped  out,  and  to  retain  it  until  it  is  wanted, 
t the  mind  dwell  for  a moment  on  what  the  expense  of  these  vessels 
ist  be.  The  actual  cost  for  butts,  tanks,  and  cisterns,  is  estimated 
two  millions  of  money  ; and  those  who  have  attentively  considered 
i subject  believe  that  this  estimate  is  too  low.  It  has  been  shown 
it  these  receptacles  are  at  once  unnecessary  and  pernicious.  On  these 
)unds  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  protest  against  the  continuance 
the  intermittent  system,  and  declare  their  opinion,  that  “ the  system 
constant  supply  offers  advantages  for  the  introduction  of  water  into 
houses  which  are  unobtainable  by  any  other  mode.”  It  cannot  but 
useful  to  direct  attention  to  the  evidence  on  which  the  soundness 
'this  conclusion  is  established;  and  the  following  may  be  taken  as 
imples  of  the  statements  and  opinions  of  the  chief  authorities  on 
subject. 

-35.  First,  by  the  mode  of  constant  supply  at  high  pressure,  the  water 
oreserved  in  a state  of  purity.  “ All  the  evils  arising  from  the  want 
proper  receptacles  for  water,”  says  Mr.  Ilawksley,*  “ from  neglect 
' First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 
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in  cleaning  the  tanks  and  water  butts,  and  from  the  accumulation  t 
soot,  dust,  and  other  impurities  in  them,  are  completely  removed  b 
keeping  the  pipes  constantly  full.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  ; 
to  substitute  one  large  reservoir  or  tank  well  constructed,  well  situatet 
and  under  effectual  care,  for  the  many  thousand  ill  constructed,  i 
placed  butts  and  tanks  requisite  to  afford  a copious  supply  on  th 
common  arrangement.  It  also  prevents  the  impregnation  of  watt 
with  gas,  which  often  takes  place  when  the  water  is  supplied  on  tl 
intermittent  system.” 

“ A never-failing  and  uninterrupted  flow  direct  from  the  main, 
says  Dr.  Playfair,* * * §  “ is  not  liable,  as  in  the  case  of  collected  water,  i 
acquire  a temperature  unpleasantly  high,  and  is  secured  from  the  al 
sorption  of  vitiated  air  and  unpleasant  effluvia,  to  hasten  the  decompos 
tion  of  the  small  amount  of  organic  matter  generally  existing  i 
water.” 

66.  Secondly,  by  the  mode  of  constant  supply  at  high  pressure,  tl 
room  occupied  by  the  receptacles  for  water  is  saved ; and  all  tl 
witnesses  examined  on  the  point  agree  in  representing  this  as  a co» 
sideration  of  great  importance  in  reference  to  tlie  small  houses  of  tl 
poor.  It  is  stated  indeedf  that  in  many  houses  there  is  no  room  ft 
butts  or  tanks,  the  houses  having  no  yards  at  all,  and  that  great  nun 
bers  are  built  back  to  back. 

Where  there  is  no  convenience  for  a tank  in  the  upper  part  of  tl 
house,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hawksley,  that  people  are  sometimes  drive 
to  the  necessity  of  placing  it  in  the  lower  apartment ; that  then  tl 
water  must  be  borne  up-stairs  for  use,  and  that  the  labour  induce 
necessarily  restricts  the  free  employment  of  the  water  for  many  pu 
poses  for  w'hich  it  is  required,  and  in  w'hich  it  would  be  conducive  ’ 
health  and  comfort.  “In  such  places  too,”  he  adds,J  “the  expem 
of  a force-pump  to  charge  tanks  for  water-closets,  and  of  waste  at. 
warning  pipes,  is  sometimes  necesstury.  This  apparatus  for  the  midd 
and  higher  class  houses  is  not  only  very  expensive,  but  liable  to  1 
often  out  of  repair,  constantly  bringing  the  plumber  into  the  house.” 

Dr.  Playfair  § also  insists  on  the  great  advantage  of  dispensing  wiii 

* Second  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  408. 
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Jie  costly  tank  ; subject  to  dilapidation,  and  taking  up  as  it  does 
ich  space  in  the  already  too  small  dwelling  of  the  working-man.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  says,*  “ I would  give  every  possible  facility 
the  Water  Companies  to  induce  them  to  give  a large  supply  ; and 
ihould  go  to  this  extent,  that  if  any  new  Bills  for  Water  Companies 
ire  brought  in,  it  should  be  one  of  the  obligations  that  their  mains 
3uld  be  always  filled ; and  people  living  in  any  house  should  always 
able  to  get  it  from  the  mains — they  should  be  allowed  to  draw  off 
y quantity  they  wished : that  would  tend  very  greatly  to  the  im- 
jvement  of  London.” 

“ I wish  to  add  my  testimony,”  says  Mr.  Hickson,f  “ to  that  of 
Bry  practical  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  poorer  class  of  habi- 
ions,  that  a greater  blessing  could  scarcely  be  conferred  by  Govern- 
int  upon  the  working  classes  of  London,  or  one  more  essential  to 
ilth  and  comfort,  than  that  of  a cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  water, 
d that  the  present  mode  of  supply  is  about  the  most  expensive  and 
dficient  that  can  be  devised.  The  East  London  Water  Works,  for 
ample,  give  their  supply  at  such  a low  pressure  that  it  will  not 
ich  a cistern  on  the  first  floor  of  a fourth-rate  house.  This  fact,  or 
rhaps  my  ignorance  of  it,  together  with  the  Company’s  regulation, 
it  no  two  tenements  should  be  supplied  from  one  cistern,  has  very 
jently  caused  me  to  incur  a loss  of  nearly  30/.  It  appears  to  me, 
it  with  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  water  at  our  command,  and 
^ great  mechanical  powers  we  now  possess,  there  is  no  adequate 
ison  that  water  should  not  be  supplied  to  the  top  of  every  house  in 
tndon.” 

67.  Hiirdly.  The  mode  of  constant  supply  saves  the  time  and 
lOur  of  fetching  and  carrying  water,  and  removes  the  evils  arising 
m the  assemblages  of  people  at  the  public  pumps. 

68.  Fourthly.  The  mode  of  constant  supply  is  less  expensive  than 
r other,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

This  mode  of  supply  saves  the  cost  of  the  receptacles  for  holding 
ter,  and  the  constantly  recurring  expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair. 
The  whole  of  the  apparatus  required  for  the  delivery  of  the  water  is 
i expensive  on  this  than  on  the  intermittent  system.  It  was  urged 
an  objection  against  the  general  introduction  of  the  system  of  con- 
it  supply  at  high  pressure,  that  it  would  render  the  employment  of 
* First  Eeport,  vol.  ii.  p.  272.  t First  llcport,  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 
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much  larger  mains  and  pipes  for  the  distribution  of  the  water  indu 
pensable.  Among  others,  Mr.  Wicksteed,  the  engineer  of  the  Eai 
London  Waterworks,  strongly  insists  on  this  objection.  On  examinin 
into  its  solidity,  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  put  the  following  questio 
to  Mr.  Hawksley* — “ What,”  ask  they,  “ is  the  evidence  of  fact  an 
experience  as  to  this  point?”  Mr.  Hawksley  answers: — “Direct! 
the  reverse  of  the  hypothesis.  If  the  supply  of  water  for  ordinary  pin 
poses  be  the  only  consideration,  then,  for  the  same  reason  that  smalh 
pipes  do  suffice  for  the  tenants’  communication-pipes,  smaller  mait 
will  suffice  for  the  system  of  constant  supply  at  high  pressure.  Whe) 
20  inch  mains  are  used  on  the  system  of  periodical  supply,  12  inc 
mains  would  amply  suffice  for  the  system  of  constant  supply  ; instes 
of  the  7 and  6 inch  mains,  5 or  4 inch  would  suffice;  instead  of! 
inch  service-pipes  for  the  occasional  supply,  2 inch  would  suffice  fi 
the  constant  supply ; indeed,  for  constant  conveyance,  sizes  mu( 
smaller  than  these  would  answer  the  purpose  ; but  as  there  are  irr^ 
larities  of  draught,  it  is  needful  to  provide  accordingly.  The  objectic 
of  Mr.  AVicksteed  is  founded  upon  a supposed  state  of  things  whi( 
never  does  occur,  namely,  of  all  the  pipes  discharging  water  at  tl 
same  time.” 

This  witness  further  states, t that  the  pipes  in  the  metropolis,  ai 
other  places  where  the  Company’s  supply  is  only  occasional,  are  larg 
than  necessary,  that  the  water  may  be  delivered  within  a stated  tim» 
that  in  towns  the  usual  size  of  the  tenants’  pipes  is  three-quarters  of  i 
inch,  and  in  the  larger  houses  one  inch  : whereas,  with  the  consta 
supply,  half-inch  pipes  will  serve  the  same  purpose ; that,  in  li! 
manner,  the  diameter  of  the  service-pipes  and  sub-mains  are,  on  tl 
system  of  constant  supply,  diminished  about  one  third,  and  the  weig 
of  the  pipes  about  one  half ; and  he  adds  that,  in  point  of  fact,  f 
amount  of  pressure  does  not  practically  enter  into  the  determinant 
of  the  thickness  of  the  metal  of  the  main  pipes,  \ — “ any  thickness 
which  mains  can,  in  the  regular  course  of  foundry  business  be  ca 
■will  afford  many  times  the  strength  requisite  to  retain  w’ater  undei 
pressure  of  150  feet.  In  fact,  pipes  are  proportioned  according 
the  difficulty  of  running  the  metal  and  adjusting  the  core ; and, 
practice,  it  is  customary  to  prescribe  a thickness  of  at  most  one-fif 

* First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  35.  -t  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  •46. 
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fthe  square  root  of  the  diameter  (18  a proportion  which  has 

10  reference  whatever  to  the  strain  arising-  from  the  pressure.  Pipes 
re  now  cast  ligliter  than  formerly,  although  the  pressure  under  wiiich 
rater  was  usually  transmitted  has  been  increased.” 

Dr.  Playfair*  states  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  validity 
f the  objections  commonly  urged  against  the  adoption  of  a constant 
apply  at  high  pressure,  by  the  experience  of  those  towns  which  pos- 
3SS  such  a supply;  and,  with  reference  to  the  first  objection,  that 
monger  and  larger  mains  and  pipes  are  necessary,  he  says,  actual 
ict  and  experience  prove  the  very  reverse  to  be  the  case.  Thus,  the 
lanager  of  the  Preston  Waterworks  being  asked — “Does  this  pres- 
ire  (160  feet)  render  it  necessary  to  have  larger  and  stronger  mains 
ad  service-pipes  than  those  used  when  the  water  is  not  kept  at  high 
ressure?”  This  witness  answers, — “ Quite  the  contrary, ' because  the 
ater  being  constantly  on,  and  not  coming  at  intervals,  a smaller  pipe 
sufficient  for  delivery ; and  the  pipes  are  not  strained  by  a sudden 
ush  of  water.  We  never  had  a pipe  which  burst  from  a pressure 
f the  water,  but  we  test  them  beforehand  to  bear  the  pressure  of  .300 
set.” 

“ The  evidence  of  the  manager  of  the  Oldham  Waterworks,”  con- 
nues  Dr.  Playfair,  “ is  still  more  satisfactory,  because  in  dry  summers 
e districts  the  water  to  some  of  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town,  having 
on  five  hours  in  the  day,  or  on  the  intermittent  instead  of  the  con- 
nuous  system.  He  is  therefore  in  a position  to  give  correct  informa- 
on  on  both  systems.”  “ Your  pressure  being  300  feet,  do  you  find  it 
Bcessary  to  use  stronger  pipes  on  the  system  of  continued  supply  than 
1 the  intermittent  method?”  “Quite  the  reverse;  the  pipes  last 
•nger  on  the  continued  than  on  the  intermittent  sy-stem,  as  we  find 
jT  experience  in  those  places  where  we  district  our  water.  When  they 
•e  emptied  and  again  filled,  we  find  that  they  corrode  very  fast ; mucli 
vide  of  iron  accumulates  in  them.  They  require  to  be  stronger  also, 

' withstand  the  sudden  gush  of  water ; for  we  find  that  they  often 
list,  by  compressing  the  air,  which  must  find  a vent-hole.” 

The  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Hawksley-f  proves  another  important 
ct,  that  the  hi^-h  service  does  not  occasion  much  additional  expense  ; 
tat  the  extra  cost  of  pumping  to  raise  water  to  the  highest  point  foi 
iliich  it  is  ordinarily  required  is  very  sliglit.  “ Ihere  is,  he  says, 

* Second  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  412.  t Report,  vol.  ii.  pp.  27,  28. 
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“ but  one  pressure  at  Nottingham,  and  tliat  is  the  same  at  all  times, 
and  is  found  to  be  economical.  If  the  water  were  lifted  only  half  the 
height,  the  saving  would  not  amount  to  more  than  about  one  twentieth 
of  the  total  charge.”  “ Assuming,”  he  adds,  “ the  possibility  of  vary- 
ing our  works  without  cost,  the  experience  at  Nottingham  is  to  this 
effectj  that  we  could  give  eight  or  ten  times  the  present  unlimited' 
supply  for  about  a double  charge ; that  we  could  raise  all  the  water 
now  taken  fifty  feet  higher  by  increasing  tlie  charge  five  or  six  per 
cent. ; and  that,  were  we  to  lower  the  head  to  half  the  present  height, 
the  saving  of  expense  would  not  exceed  six  or  seven  per  cent,  on  tht 
gross  charge  to  the  tenant.  Thus  the  Trent  Water  Company  supplies 
houses  at  an  annual  average  charge  of  about  7s.  6d.,  at  any  level  re- 
quired, even  into  the  attics  of  four  or  five  story  buildings.  If  the 
supply  were  afforded  to  the  level  of  the  pavement  only,  the  charge 
would  not  be  reduced  more  than  6d.  per  house,  or  for  the  labourer*! 
tenement  not  more  than  4rf.” 

69.  It  was  further  objected  to  the  mode  of  constant  supply,  that  H 
requires  a larger  number  of  officers  to  prevent  waste  of  water,  and  tc 
superintend  the  general  management  of  the  works ; but  the  evidenct 
proves  the  practical  fact  to  be  directly  the  reverse. 

“ The  management  is  much  more  easy,”  Says  Mr.  Hawksley,*  “ano 
the  number  of  men  necessary  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  the 
M'ater  becomes  much  fewer ; in  fact  it  demands  very  little  attentior 
indeed  Mdien  the  water  is  constantly  running  through  the  pipes ; but 
when  the  water  is  given  at  intervals,  many  persons  are  put  to  greal 
inconvenience : then  they  are  complaining,  and  must  be  attended  to 
and  the  ball-cocks  when  they  go  down  will  stick  very  frequently,  an( 
there  is  consequently  a great  waste  of  water,  so  that  a great  quantity 
of  water  is  not  well  applied.  The  waste  is  very  great  on  the  infeM 
mittent  supply  ; much  more,  I am  satisfied,  tlian  most  engineers  arf 
aware  of.  We  have  found,  in  many  instances,  when  our  supply  ha^ 
been  turned  off  a particular  street  for  a short  time,  the  ball-cock  of  t 
cistern  has  gone  down,  and  tlie  W'ater  run  to  waste  after  having  beCT 
turned  on.  That  happens  in  all  towns  where  tlie  supply  is  intermittent ' 
and  I believe  the  waste  from  this  and  some  other  causes  Is  much  greatei 
than  that  Avhich  occurs  in  a constant  supply.” 

“ The  constant  supply,”  continues  this  witness, j"  “ is  the  mean^o: 

* First  Eeport,  vol.  ii.  p.  4G.  f First  Feport,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 
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I large  economy  of  men.  Our  company  has  maintained  its  supply  by 
light  and  by  day  ever  since  its  establishment,  except  during  a period 
if  one  month,  when,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  tlie  water  was 
hut  off  at  ten  in  the  evening,  and  turned  on  again  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ng.  It  was  then  found  that  it  would  be  more  expensive  to  keep  extra 
urncocks,  do  extra  repairs  to  valves,  draw  plugs  to  cleanse  the  pipes, 
nd  attend  to  complaints.  The  original  plan  was  therefore  resumed. 
Ye  fihd  that  one  experienced  man,  and  one  boy  of  about  eighteen 
ears  of  age,  are,  on  the  system  of  constant  supply,  quite  sufficient 
0 manage  the  distribution  of  the  supply  to  about  8000  tenements,  and 
:eep  all  the  works  of  distribution  in  perfect  repair,  including  cocks, 
lain-pipes,  service-pipes,  and  the  tenants’  communication-pipes,  to  the 
xtent  they  are  laid  under  the  public  highways.” 

70.  Dr.  Playfair*  states  that  the  xmiform  experience  at  Oldham  and 
^reston  is,  tliat  a constant  supply  economises  water  ; that  in  this 
ystem  there  is  very  little  waste  ; that  complaints  are  seldom  made  of 
innecessary  waste,  though  the  superintendents  are  active  in  searching 
ut  grievances  of  this  kind,  and  that  in  fact  high  pressure  renders 

running  tap  a great  nuisance,  from  the  noise  it  makes  ; that  at 
^reston  there  is  only  one  turncock,  who  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  ; 
hat  all  the  cocks  and  valves  in  Oldham  are  also  managed  by  one  man, 
?ho  is  found  quite  sufficient ; but  the  manager  states  that  if  he  had 
luch  to  do  with  the  intermittent  system,  he  would  require  three  or 
lore.  He  adds, — “ I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  superior 
conomy  of  the  system  of  constant  supply.” 

71.  In  their  examination  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  Her  Majesty’s  Commis- 
ionerst  say, — “ An  objection  to  the  introduction  of  water  into  the 
louses  of  the  poorest  classes  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Wicksteed  : — ‘ Wlien 
landlord  has  got  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty  liouses,  and  requires 
supply  of  water,  if  they  are  poor  houses,  it  is  frequently  given  by  one 
ortimon  standcock  to  all  tlie  houses.  If  he  was  to  put  a separate  supply 
0 those  houses  by  a lead  pipe,  the  lead  pipe  would  be  there  in  the 
ivening,  but  would  be  gone  in  the  morning.’  ‘ Now,  do  you  find  that 
he  tenants  are  apt,  for  the  sake  of  the  lead,  to  cut  off  their  own  sup- 
ilies  of  water ; and  what,  under  all  circumstances,  is  your  own  expe- 
■ience  on  the  point?’  ‘ We  have  some  of  the  poorest  and  worst 
wnditioned  people  in  Nottingham,  and  we  scarcely  ever  experience 

• Second  I’eport,  vol.  i.  p.  413.  t F'l'st  beport,  lol.  ii.  p.  35. 
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anything  of  the  kind.  In  fact,  the  water  at  high  pressure  serves  as  a 
police  on  the  pipe.  The  cutting  of  a cock,  with  the  water  at  high 
pressure,  is  rather  too  difficult  a matter  to  do  quietly : knocking  up 
is  too  noisy ; when  a knife  is  put  into  such  a pipe,  and  a slit  is 
made,  a sharp,  flat,  wide  stream  issues,  veiy  inconvenient  to  the  ope- 
ator ; and  when  the  pipe  is  divided,  there  is  a full  rush  of  the  jet 
to  denounce  the  thief.  We  have  lead  pipes  all  over  the  town,  in 
the  most  exposed  places,  and  I can  affirm  that  such  an  event  rarely 
occurs  out  of  the  houses,  and  never  withhi'  ” 

“ It  has  been  stated  in  evidence,”  says  Dr.  Playfair,*  “ that  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  lay  on  water  into  the  houses  of  the  poor  ; for,  if  a 
leaden  pipe  were  introduced,  it  would  be  there  in  the  evening  and 
gone  in  the  morning.”  This  general  charge  of  theft  I find  unwar- 
ranted by  actual  experience.  In  Preston  and  Oldham  tliere  are  no 
stand-pipes,  the  water  being  always  laid  on  in  the  houses,  and  in  the 
former  town  the  pipes  are  unnecessarily  exposed,  and  yet,  in  the  ex-, 
perience  of  ten  years,  only  two  cases  of  theft  have  occurred  to  the 
total  amount  of  15s.,  and  one  of  these  was  in  an  unoccupied  house.  In 
Oldham,  with  an  experience  of  seventeen  years,  the  manager  never 
heard  of  one  case  of  theft.  Thefts  of  this  kind,  if  at  all  to  be  feared, 
are  much  more  likely  to  occur  on  the  intermittent  than  on  the  con- 
tinuous system,  for  the  water  acts  as  its  own  police,  and  betrays,  while 
it  drenches,  the  thief.” 

72.  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that,  from  the  arrangements  and  eco- 
nomies of  the  system  of  constant  supply  at  high  pressure,  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  filtered  water  is  afforded  at  eveiy  moment  tliat  it  is  needed, 
night  and  day,  at  the  cost  of  one  penny  per  week.' 

Thus  Mr.  Hawksley  states  that,f  “ Water  is  given  into  the  houses 
of  the  labouring  classes,  on  the  system  of  constant  supply  at  high 
pressure,  at  Nottingham,  at  the  cost  of  one  penny  per  week ; that  t 
two  or  three  story  house,  of  thi-ee  rooms,  is  supplied  for  this  sum : 
that  at  this  charge  tenants  have  any  quantity  of  water  they  choose  tc 
take  ; and  that  more  than  five  thousand  houses  inhabited  by  the  poorei 
classes  are  supplied  in  this  manner,  the  tenants  being  charged  by  tli( 
owners  one  penny  a week,  in  the  shape  of  additional  rent,  and  this  sun 
giving  the  Company  its  fair  interest  and  remuneration  for  a constan 
and  unlimited  supply  of  filtered  water.”  “ I tliink,”  adds  this  wit 
^ Second  Keport,  vol.  i.  p.  411.  f First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p- 
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ess,*  “ I liad  better  explain  that  the  Water  Company  obtains  from 
le  landlord  an  account  of  the  rent  of  each  house,  and  takes  Is.  in  the 
ound  of  the  rent,  and  allows  the  landlord  a discount  of  25  per  cent, 
vhich  reduces  it  to  9d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rent)  to  cover  any  inci- 
311  tal  losses  he  may  sustain.  Supposing  a house  were  let  at  6/.  a 
3ar,  2s.  4d.  a week,  the  Company’s  first  charge  would  be  6s.  a year  ; 
-it  then  the  landlord  would  receive  back  again  an  allowance  of  Is.  6d,, 
hich  would  reduce  the  charge  to  4s.  6d.,  and  practically  the  landlord 
ould  increase  his  rent  Id.  per  week ; so  that,  probably,  by  that 
■rangement  he  might  lose  by  each  tenant  2d.  in  the  year.” 

According  to  Mr.  Robert  lliom,t  who  for  the  last  thirty  years  has 
lid  attention  to  the  mechanical  means  of  supplying  towns  with  water, 
id  who  has  himself  supplied,  among  other  towns,  Greenock,  Paisley, 
id  Ayr,— “ a supply  of  two  cubic  feet  of  water,  or  about  thirteen 
dlons  per  diem  for  every  individual  of  the  population  is  afforded  at 
e following  charges : — At  Campbelltown,  a family  of  five  indi- 
duals, at  the  rate  of  about  Is.  4d.  per  annum  ; at  Ayr,  2s.  2d. ; at 
aisley,  2s.  9c?. ; at  Greenock,  2s.  6d. — five  per  cent,  being  allowed 
r the  capital  employed,  and  the  expense  of  wear  and  tear,  and  the 
large  for  superintendence  and  the  like  being  included  in  the 
tiniate.” 

“ If,”  says  Dr.  Playfair,J  “ the  unstinted  and  constant  supply  of 
iter  be  essential  to  cleanliness,  and,  indirectly,  to  a healthy  tone  of 
ciety  among  the  lower  orders,  as  few  will  be  inclined  either  to  dis- 
ite  or  to  deny,  it  becomes  an  important  question  how  the  benefits  of 
is  essential  necessary  of  life  can  be  best  extended  to  every  person  in 
community.  Of  course  the  best  means  are  the  most  economical ; 
r,  wherever  much  expense  must  be  incurred  in  an  improvement, 
any  obstacles  are  immediately  presented  to  its  execution.  Now 
;re  the  advantages  of  the  natural  system  are  very  obvious ; for,  in- 
ead  of  having  to  provide  tanks,  at  an  average  expense  of  2l.  to  each 
ittage,  and  a communication-pipe,  generally  at  a cost  of  1?.  more, — 

’’  the  natural  system,  and  by  a few  judicious  improvements  on  it, 
e total  expense  never  amounts  to  one-sixth  of  this  sum,  and  is  gene- 
lly  considerably  less.  In  Preston  tlie  average  cost  per  tenement  is 
om  os.  6d.  to  6s.,  and  in  Oldham  it  is  7s.” 

• First  Itcport,  vol.  ii.  p.  47.  t Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 

^ Second  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  409. 
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73.  Fifthly.  The  evidence  farther  shows  that  the  mode  of  constan 

supjjly  is  universally  practicable. 

“ Thus,’’  Mr.  Hawksley*  states,  “ that  any  company  that  po.ssesse 
an  ample  quantity  of  water  at  its  works,  and  a sufficient  reservoir  in  ai 
elevated  situation,  may  adopt  this  mode  of  supply  without  difficulty  o 
disadvantage,  and  indeed  the  difficulty  and  disadvantage  is  far  fron 
insuperable  when  an  elevated  reservoir  cannot  be  obtained.”  Oi 
being  asked — “ Do  you  conceive  that  the  high  pressure  could  b 
engrafted  on  the  present  system  in  London,  without  a very  materia 
difficulty  in  point  of  expense  ?”  This  witness  answers, — “ I tiiink  i 
might,  particularly  if  the  supply  were  constant.  I think  there  wouh 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  arrangement.” 

As  the  result  of  a careful  calculation,  Mr.  Hawksley-j- further  states 
that,  supposing  the  daily  supply  of  the  metropolis  to  be  equal  to 
lake  of  fifty  acres,  of  a mean  depth  of  three  feet,:j:  a first  investraen 
of  155.  per  head,  or  9c?.  in  addition  to  the  annual  water  charge  of  eao 
of  the  population,  would  enable  a constant  supply  of  the  purest  so: 
water  to  be  delivered  at  all  hours,  into  every  story  throughout  Londoi 
and  that  without  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  existing  companies,  wh 
might  derive  their  supplies  from  this  common  source.  A very  const 
tlerable  economy  of  management  and  working  expenses  would  iudee 
result  from  this  consolidation  of  engineering  operations,  which  woul 
go  far  in  reduction  of  the  increased  charge  of  9c?.  per  annum.”  Hi 
also  shows  § that  a constant  supply  of  pure  and  filtered  water  inigl 
be  brought  from  Windsor  to  the  metropolis  at  a charge  not  exceedir. 
2d.  per  week  per  house,  one  with  another,  or  at  \d.  per  week  for  tl: 
lowest  class  of  tenements. 

, Mr.  Joseph  Quick,  ||  engineer  of  the  Southwark  Water  Compan;:j 
states  that  he  entirely  concurs  with  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Hawk 
ley,  as  to  the  practicability  and  great  advantage  of  substituting; 
system  of  constant  supply,  night  and  day,  at  high  pressure  for  tl: 
present  system  of  intermittent  supply  ; that  he  has  cjalculated  tl: 
additional  expense  that  would  be  incurred  per  week  per  tenement  f 
such  an  increased  supply  within  the  district  supplied  by  the  Southwa 
Water  Company;  that  this  expense  would  be  three  half-pence  p 

* First  Eeport,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  J First  Keport,  vol.  ii.  p.  CO. 

f First  Keport,  vol.  ii.  p.  34.  J First  Keport,  vol.  ii.  pp.  40 — 48,  59,  60. 

II  First  Keport,  vol.  ii.  pp.  114,  115. 
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veek  ; and  that  a large  proportion  of  this  extra  expense  would  ultimately 
w saved  by  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  the  water-butt  and  tank, 
uid  all  the  expense  connected  with  their  wear  and  tear,  and  their 
’epairing,  renewing,  and  cleansing. 

“ If  the  butt  were  got  rid  of,”  inquire  the  Commissioners,  » by  the 
;ysteni  of  constant  supply  at  high  pressure,  supposing  adequate  powers 
vere  given,  and  the  water  were  laid  on  by  the  Company,  at  what 
ixpense  per  tenement  could  it  be  done  ? ” This  witness  answers : “ I 
jelieve  that  with  iron  pipes  it  might  be  carried  up  to  the  first  floor  at 
\n  outlay  of  from  20^,  to  25s.  per  tenement ; that  is,  for  a four-roomed 
louse.  A further  economy  might  be  effected J^by  carrying  up  one 
lervice  for  two  houses,  and  making  branches  from  it.” 

Mr.  W.  C.  Mylne,  the  engineer  of  the  New  Kiver  Waterworks, 
• ives^  similar  testimony  as  to  the  perfect  practicability  of  making 
lUch  a modification,  at  least  of  these  waterworks,  which  at  present 
apply  900,000  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  as  would  meet  the 
ixigencies  of  any  service  that  could  be  demanded,  and  “ at  a com- 
varatively  inconsiderable  distributory  expense.”  Her  Majesty’s  Com- 
nissioners,  in  their  examination  of  this  witness,  request  of  him  an 
iDswer  to  the  following  statement : — “ The  Commissioners  have  received 
fvidence  as  to  the  public  wants,  and  especially  of  the  wants  of  the 
loorest  classes  of  the  population  ; and  as  to  the  practical  operation  of 
n extended  system  of  supplies  in  different  towns ; from  Avhich  it 
ppears  to  be  desirable — That  the  system  of  supply  for  the  poorer 
lasses  of  houses  by  common  cocks  or  tanks  for  several  tenements 
hould  be  superseded  by  an  extended  system  of  supply  carried  into 
very  separate  tenement.  That  the  system  of  periodical  or  intermitted 
upply  should  be  generally  extended  to  one  of  constant  supply  at  all 
inies,  night  and  day,  and  kept  on  at  high  pressure,  as  in  several  towns 
nd  places,  so  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  having,  and  keeping  in 
;ood  condition,  water-butts  or  tanks,  so  as  to  be  used  also  early  in  tlie 
lorning  for  cleansing  and  watering  the  streets,  and  at  nights  to  be  in 
mmedlate  readiness  on  the  application  of  a hose,  to  be  thrown  over 
he  houses  in  the  event  of  a fire.  Assuming  it  to  be  desirable  and 
lecessary  to  meet  tlie  public  wants  in  tliese  respects,  and  carry  out 
uch  a measure,  do  you  think  that  the  requisite  supply  could  be  ren- 
dered by  the  New  River  Company?” — This  witness  replies : “‘There 
* First  Eeport,  vol,  ii.  pp.  U3,  114. 
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could  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  increasing,  at  a coMrARATivELV 
INCONSIDERABLE  DisTRiBUTORY  EXPENSE,  the  Supply  of  Water  through 
the  existing  works,  perhaps  even  to  an  extent  beyond  that  which  niigh 
be  required , provided  the  Company  were  empowered  to  take  that  quantit' 
out  of  the  river  Lea,  or  from  the  Thames — the  latter,  however,  i 
subject  to  much  objection  as  to  quality ; and  at  present  the  quantit'.- 
from  the  Lea  is  limited.  Yet  it  is  my  opinion  that  by  improvement 
that  might  be  made  in  the  navigable  channel  of  the  river  Lea,  and  b i 
making  equitable  compensation  to  the  millers  where  any  loss  of  powe^ 
might  be  occasioned,  sufficient  water  of  the  quality  of  tlie  New  Rivei 
may  be  obtained  for  the  public  service,  and  no  injury  occasioned  to  th, 
navigation.” 

“ Persons  residing  in  London,”  says  Dr.  Arnott,*  “ are  not  so  we!-, 
supplied  as  the  inhabitants  of  New  York,  where  a river  of  water  ha. 
lately  been  conducted  into  the  toM'n,  giving  four  times  as  much  wate 
to  about  400,000  inhabitants  as  enters  London  for  about  2,000,000< 
but  it  would  be  quite  possible  here  to  increase,  to  any  amount,  tb 
quantity  of  excellent  water  taken  from  the  Thames  at  a suitable  dui 
tance  above  the  town.” 

74.  Sixthly.  It  is  further  proved  in  evidence,  that  whatever  may  1 
the  additional  cost  of  affording  this  constant  supply,  the  poor  at  leai 
will  willingly  pay  their  share  of  it. 

“Landlords  and  tenants,”  says  Mr.  Hawksley,j"  “equally  requui 
a supply  of  water,  which  the  Company  affords  uninterruptedly.  IVhe 
the  Company  introduced  the  uninterrupted  supply  at  Nottingham,  tk 
poorest  tenants  required  it  of  their  landlords.  The  landlords  thensau; 
‘ If  you  will  consent  to  pay  an  additional  penny  per  week  of  rent,  v 
will  try  to  arrange  it  with  the  Company.’  This  was  the  case  : 
thousands  of  instances.  The  charge  was  in  these  cases  made  upc 
tlie  landlord,  and  he  put  it  upon  his  rent,  and  the  tenants  mo 
cheerfully  paid  it.” 

“I  have  a strong  objection,”  adds  this  witness,^  “to  supply  tl 
poor,  in  respect  of  their  dwellings,  with  any  article  at  a lower  rate  tiu 
that  at  which  it  is  supplied  to  their  more  wealthy  neighbours ; for  tl 
difference  passes  in  a very  direct  manner  into  the  pockets  of  the 
landlords,  Avho  are  thereby  enabled  to  let  their  houses  at  a higher  re 

* First  Keport,  vol.  i.  p.  C2.  t 1^'rst  Report,  vol.  ii.  p-  ^0. 

J First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 
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ui  they  could  otherwise  command.  If,  for  instance,  the  house  I 
■cupy  were  to  be  disburthened  by  Act  of  Parliament  from  the  rates 
d taxes  with  which  it  is  now  charged,  the  owner  u'ould  immediately 
itain  a rent  higher  by  at  least  the  full  amount  of  the  exemptions.  It 
•s  lately  become  the  fashion  to  pacify  the  presumed  opposition  of  the 
i)rking  classes  (which  is  in  reality  commonly  the  opposition  of  the 
mil  owners)  to  proposed  local  Acts,  by  inserting  clauses  to  exempt 
pm  from  the  operation  of  rating  enactments ; a fashion  which,  while 
jdoes  not  benefit  the  working  classes  to  the  extent  of  sixpence,  has 
B elFect  of  compelling  the  non-holders  of  cottage  property  to  sub- 
ribe  unjustly  to  the  rental  of  others,  the  holders  of  such  property, 
he  attention  of  Parliament,  it  appears,  has  not  yet  been  attracted  to 
jis  abuse.” 

iMr.  Thomas  Ashton,*  manufacturer  at  Hyde,  who  has  introduced 
Iter  into  about  tliree  hundred  and  t^venty  houses  occupied  by  his 
Dourers,  being  asked  “ Has  the  change  of  practice  given  satisfaction 
• your  tenants?”  answers,  “I  know  no  alteration  that  has  given  so 
Uch  ; there  is  never  any  complaint  in  paying  for  the  water.  They 
ty  they  save  money  by  it ; that  the  saving  in  cans  and  tubs,  which 
sre  continually  broken,  would  almost  pay  the  expense.” 

(“There  is  much  concurrent  evidence,”  says  Dr.  Playfair,f  “to 
love  that  there  is  no  boon  more  highly  prized  by  the  poor  than  an 
►stinted  supply  of  water,  and  that  there  is  no  necessary  for  which 
(ey  w'ould  more  willingly  pay  a fair  and  adequate  price.”  The  evi- 
jnce  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sumner,  an  intelligent  collector  of  water-rents 
I Preston,  may  be  cited  : “ Do  you  find  much  difficulty  in  procuring 
le  water-rents  from  cottage  property  ?”  No,  they  come  in  pretty 
(ill,  according  to  the  times ; generally  speaking,  we  have  not  much 
puble.  Cottage  inmates  are  particularly  well  pleased  to  have  water 
fid  on  into  their  houses,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  any  objection  to  pay 
ir  it.  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  supply  of  water  find 
|e  benefit  of  it  so  great  that  they  will  not  live  in  cottages  where  it  is 
ft  laid  on  ; and  they  value  it  so  highly,  that  a threat  to  cut  off  their 
Ipply  causes  a speedy  payment  of  the  arrears.  On  this  account  we 
f-ve  very  little  loss  in  the  collection.” — “ Do  you  know  exactly  tlie 
pount  of  loss ; does  it  exceed  three  per  cent.  ?”  “ I cannot  say  pre- 

pely,  but  I believe  it  is  much  under  three  per  cent.  “hiom  your 
* First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  99.  t Second  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  -110. 
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experience  as  a collector,  are  you  qf  opinion  that,  if  the  legialatu  | 
compelled  water  to  he  laid  on  to  each  cottage,  the  inmates  wou  ^ 
object  to  the  additional  rental  thus  occasioned  ?” — “ I believe  that  tluj 
would  not ; indeed,  I am  sure  that  they  would  be  very  willing  to  p J 
the  additional  rent.”  j 

“ Having  been  informed,”  says  Mr.  Toynbee,*  “ of  the  practicabili  ^ 
of  laying  on  pure  water  constantly,  at  a penny  a M’eek,  I have  askeosj 
great  number  of  the  patients  whether  they  would  consent  to  pay  I 
additional  rent  of  2c?.  a week  to  have  the  water  laid  on  in  their  roo»J 
and  they  have  expressed  warmly  their  willingness  to  pay  even  mori 
that  such  payment  would  be  but  a trifle  for  such  a ‘blessing’  as  thii 
have  termed  it.  They  have  not  complained,  because  they  nevi 
imagined  the  practicability  of  any  amendment.”  I 

“ I can  state  a circumstance,”  says  Mr.  Liddle,!  “ to  show  hcJ 
much  they  appreciate  the  convenience  of  having  water  brought  into  t ■ 
premises.  In  a place  in  Cartwright-street,  where  there  is  a numbi 
of  small  tenements  surrounding  a piece  of  waste  ground,  which  tenl 
ments  are  occupied  entirely  by  the  labouring  classes,  a well  has  receiui 
been  sunk  by  the  landlord,  and  a large  tank  erected  over  the  we 
This  tank  is  filled  by  horse-power.  From  this  tank  pipes  are  carriii 
and  the  water  distributed  into  several  houses.  I may  mention, . 
evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  the  supply,  that  they  now  pay  3a.  ( 
per  week  as  rent,  in  lieu  of  2s.  per  tenement,  which  they  formerly  pa; 
It  appears  that  these  houses  were  for  many  years,  in  the  opinion  of  I 
landlord,  underlet ; but  the  tenants  consider  that  the  increase  of  1 
rent  arises  from  the  supply  of  water.’’ 

“I  would  willingly  pay  from  6d. "to  9d.  per  week,”  says  a pe 
labouring  man,|  “ if  Avater  was  laid  on  in  ray  room  : it  would  be  a gw 
saving  of  time  and  expense  ; for  if  I want  a cup  of  coffee  in  the  moi 
ing,  I am  obliged  to  get  up  and  fetch  the  water  from  a distance,  or  et 
to  go  to  a coffee-shop,  where  I am  charged  more  than  it  would  ct 
me  at  home.”  He  further  described  the  condition  of  the  court 
which  he  was  living  by  stating : “ There  is  but  one  privy,  which 
always  in  a filthy  state.  I am  frequently  obliged  to  clean  it  myse. 
which  is  a most  filthy  Job.  I Avould  willingly  pay  a sum  weekly  1 
the  convenience  of  a Avater-closet  for  myself  and  family,  to  be  sav 

♦ First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  8.5.  t First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 

X Mr.  Liddle’s  Evidence.  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
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}i  very  unpleasant  labour  of  cleaning  the  common  privy  in  turn.  If 

E.ter  Aveie  laid  on  in  the  house^  all  of  us  labouring  men  would  keep 
rselves  much  cleaner,  and  our  houses  would  be  much  cleaner.  The 
jour  of  fetching  the  water  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  houses  are 
t kept  clean.  The  water  which  we  keep  in  the  house  in  tubs  soon 
comes  spoilt  and  unfit  to  be  used  as  drink.  I would  willingly  pay 
penny  a-week  to  have  the  court  and  outside  of  my  house  kept 
jan.” 

75,  Thus  far  the  superiority  of  a constant  over  an  intermittent  supply 
water  has  been  argued  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  public  conve- 
mce  and  health  ; but  it  is  equally  advantageous  ivith  a view  to  the 
otection  of  property.  It  is  the  certain  and  the  only  efficient  means 
arresting  the  devastation  of  fire.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hawksley,* 
it  wherever  there  is  a constant  supply  of  ivater  at  high  pressure,  it 
easy,  in  the  space  of  two  minutes  after  the  first  alarm  of  fire,  to 
ing  water  at  the  rate  of  thirty  gallons  a minute  to  bear  upon  any 
use  in  which  a fire  occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  that  in 
untry  towns,  at  least,  the  average  space  of  time  before  a fire-engine 
a be  brought  to  the  spot  and  set  to  work  is  half  an  hour.  It  is 
iimated  that  when  the  fire  broke  out  in  the  Exchange  at  Nottingham 
iter  at  the  rate  of  120  gallons  per  minute  was  poured  upon  the  flames 
d all  around  the  building,  and  it  is  considered  probable  that,  but  for 
is  quick  and  ample  supply,  the  fire  in  question  M'ould  have  been  as 
tensive  as  the  recent  fire  at  Hamburgh. 

Mr.  Joseph  Quick  statesj  that  under  this  system  of  constant  supply 
high  pressure,  even  the  smallest  street  might  be  supplied  with  a 
ree-inch  main,  atfording  at  least  one  40-feet  jet,  which  is  equivalent 
keeping  the  power  of  one  engine  and  twenty  men  at  every  door,  to 
t at  one  minute’s  notice  after  the  first  alarm  of  fire. 

Mr.  Robert  Thom  gives  similar  evidence, j;  and  says  that  no  town 
ght  to  be  considered  fully  supplied  with  water  unless  the  pipes  are 
pt  constantly  full,  and  aiTangements  are  made  by  which  a powerful 
.'ce  of  water  can  be  taken  fi’oni  them  at  a minute’s  notice  to  extin- 
ish  fire  at  any  part  of  the  town,  high  or  low. 

At  Preston,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  tlie  use  of  fire-engines 
s been  entirely  discontinued.  On  an  alarm  of  fire  the  practice  in 

♦ First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  65.  t Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

J First  Report,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2 — 11. 
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this  town  is  instantly  to  screw  a liose  to  a plug,  by  means  of  whi< 
water  can  be  thrown  to  the  top  of  the  highest  building.  For  the  su 
of  21,  each  plug  can  be  fitted  up  so  as  to  admit  two  hoses  to  be  screwr 
to  it,  and  thus  to  furnish  two  jets  ; that  is  to  say,  for  the  sum  of  fi' 
pence  per  annum  every  house  in  this  town  can  be  supplied  with  arrang 
ments  for  the  extinction  of  fire  equivalent  to  four  engines  kept  co 
stantly  at  its  door  for  its  own  exclusive  use.  The  practice  and  €• 
perience  at  Oldham  is  the  same.  “ In  five  cases  out  of  six,”  says  l\r 
Emmott,*  the  manager  and  engineer  of  the  Oldham  water-works,  “ tl 
hose  is  pushed  into  a water-plug  and  the  water  thrown  upon  a buildii; 
on  fire,  for  the  average  pressure  of  water  in  this  town  is  146  feet ; 1 
this  means  our  fires  are  generally  extinguished,  even  before  the  hea’i, 
engine  arrives  at  the  spot.  The  hose  is  much  preferred  to  the  engin 
on  account  of  the  speed  with  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  readine 
with  which  it  is  used  ; for  one  man  can  manage  a hose  and  throw 
much  water  on  the  building  on  fire  as  an  engine  worked  by  many  me 
On  this  account  we  veiy  rarely  indeed  use  the  engines,  as  they  jjosse 
no  advantage  whatever  over  the  hose.” 

76.  Availing  themselves  of  these  arrangements,  many  manufacture 
have  water  laid  on  in  every  story  of  their  factories,  with  plugs  attach! 
and  the  hose  in  constant  readiness  ; and  some  have  water  laid  on  ev' 
in  every  room.  In  one  of  these  instancest  “ the  pipe  terminates  in 
transverse  tube,  at  both  ends  of  which  there  are  hollow  iron  cylindc 
perforated  with  holes,  and  capable,  when  the  water  is  turned  on, . 
throwing  the  M^ater  witli  great  force,  and  deluging  every  part  of  t 
room.  The  pipes  are  so  arranged  that  the  watchman  at  the  bottom 
the  outside  wall  of  the  building,  by  simply  turning  a cock,  can  thrc 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  water  into  every  corner  and  crevice  of  t 
room  on  fire.” 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  security  afforded  by  these  arrang 
ments,  many  of  the  mill-owners  have  ceased  to  insure  their  properlr 
In  the  case  just  mentioned,  in  which  water  is  carried  into  every  roc- 
of  the  factory,  the  cost  of  fitting  up  the  apparatus  was  150/.,  and  - 
per  annum  is  paid  for  the  supply  of  water.  The  owner  of  this  facto 
was  accustomed  to  pay  for  the  insurance  of  his  mill  200/.  per  annul 
which  insurance  he  now  discontinues;  so  that  for  an  annual  charge i 
14/.  he  obtains  the  same  or  greater  security  against  loss  by  fire  as 
* Second  Keport,  vol.  i.  p.  406.  t Second  Iteport,  vol.  i.  p.  406. 
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1 by  the  annual  payment  of  200/.*  But  tlie  expense  of  fitting  up  a 
'.rehouse  with  plug-s  in  each  story  only  is  from  261.  to  30/., t a guinea 
nually  in  addition  being  charged  for  the  supply  of  water ; so  that 
3 total  annual  cost  is  about  two  guineas.  Now  the  insurance  of  the 
tallest  class  of  warehouses  amounts  to  20/.,  and  many  pay  from  500/. 
'600/.  In  Manchester  the  saving  of  insurance  on  sixty -six  tliousand 
uses  is  20,000/.  per  annum  ; in  the  metropolis  it  would  be  much 
3ve  100,000/.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Holland,  that  the  actual  destruc- 
n of  property  in  Manchester  by  fire  considerably  exceeds  20,000/. 
rear.  According  to  the  police  returns  the  estimated  value  of  pro- 
rty  destroyed  by  fire  in  Manchester  during  the  last  five  years  is 
4,305/.  8s.  3c/.  Fi’om  the  facts  just  recited  it  must  be  regarded  as 
rery  moderate  estimate  which  assumes  that  at  least  one-third  part  of 
it  destruction  would  be  prevented  by  a constant  supply  of  water  at 
fh  pressure.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  saving  of  property  by 
; diminution  of  the  loss  by  fire  would  be  equal  to  Iialf  the  entire  cost 
the  water  supply.:}:  On  these  grounds  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 

sommend  § “ that  for  increasing  the  protection  of  property  from  fire, 
all  cases  the  supply  of  water  in  the  mains  be  not  only  constant,  but 
o'at  as  high  a pressure  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  that  fire- 
igs  be  inserted  in  the  mains  at  short  intervals.” 

77.  From  the  whole,  then,  it  appeafs  that  the  public  interest,  and 
»re  especially  the  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes,  absolutely  requires 
it  the  mode  of  intermittent  supply  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the 
■tern  of  constant  supply  at  high  pressure  should  be  generally  intro- 
ced.  It  has  been  proved  by  incontrovertible  evidence  that  this  cou- 
nt and  high  service  is  the  most  economical,  and  that  it  is  also  uni- 
•sally  practicable  ; and  yet  the  public  have  no  power  to  enforce  its 
leral  adoption.  This,  therefore,  is  a case  in  wliich  tlie  public,  and 
lecially  the  poorer  classes,  being  wholly  unable  to  protect  themselves, 
juire  legislative  aid.  A water  company  is  a ti’ading  body,  investing 
)ital,  with  a view  to  profit,  in  a public  work.  For  the  better  pei- 
mance  of  this  public  work  they  ask  the  legislature  to  grant  them 
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It  is  surely  desirable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  should  make  an  estimate 
•he  actual  amount  of  money  they  would  have  to  pay  for  an  unlimited  supplj'  of 
ired  water,  delivered  at  high  pressure  to  every  house  in  the  town,  hcnond  the  sum 
f annually  lose  by  tbeir  frequent  and  dreadful  fires. 

Second  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
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certain  privileges  and  powers.  If  the  legislature  grant  these  prit 
leges  and  powers,  it  has  an  undoubted  riglit,  and  it  is  its  duty,  to  tai 
securities  for  the  due  performance  of  the  public  service  in  questio' 
That  service  in  the  present  case  can  be  duly  performed  only  on  onecoi 
dition,  namely,  that  the  supply  of  water  be  constant  and  at  high  pressuw 
Your  Committee  therefore  submit  that  ho  water  company  ought 
future  to  be  established  under  legislative  sanction  without  the  stni 
enforcement  of  this  condition. 

78.  For  the  same  reasons  they  are  of  opinion  that  all  existing  wati 
companies  ought  to  be  required^  within  a reasonable  time  and  on  d| 
compensation  for  loss,  to  modify  their  works  in  such  a manner  as 
enable  them  to  introduce  the  system  of  constant  supply  at  high  ph: 
sure.  The  trouble  and  expense  Which  the  change  from  the  intertm 
tent  to  the  constant  service  may  in  some  instances  occasion,  ought  m 
in  the  opinion  of  your  Conlmitteej  to  prevent  the  legislature  frr 
making  the  change  compulsoryj  both  because  it  is  proved  that  t 
change  can  generally  be  effected  not  only  without  ultimate  loss,  but  wj 
positive  benefit  to  the  companies  themselves,  considered  even  as  tradii 
bodies  ; and  because  provision  might  and  should  be  made  for  the  co- 
pensation  and  protection  of  proprietors  where  such  compensation  a 
protection  can  be  proved  to  be  just.  But  on  no  principle  of  just- 
can  the  community  be  taxed  in  perpetuity  to  defray  the  expense  - 
former  ignorance,  wastej  extravagance,  and  jobbing ; and  undet  • 
circumstances  ought  the  public  health  and  property  to  be  sacrificed* 
the  representations  of  parties  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a sj'sh 
proved  on  the  fairest  and  fullest  investigation  to  be  vicious^  It  is  sb 
mitted,  therefore,  that  all  existing  Companies  should  be  compelled  i 
the  Act  to  adopt  the  mode  of  constant  supply,  at  as  high  a pressure^ 
practicable,  by  alterations  of  their  vVorks  approved  of  by  the  Inspect’ 
After  sufficient  experience,  suppose  after  art  experience  of  th: 
years,  they  should  be  entitled  to  l)ave  any  loss,  which  they  may  be  a' 
to  prove  they  have  sustained,  made  good  to  them  out  of  the  ratci 
general  there  u'ould  be  no  loss,  but  if  there  be,  it  is  clear  that  it  sho» 
be  tlirown  not  upon  the  Company  but  upon  tlie  community. 

79.  For  these  reasons  your  Committee  submit  tliat  the  followi 
clauses  in  the  proposed  Bill,  which,  so  far  from  condemning  £ 
prohibiting  the  intermittent  supply,  actually  recognise  and  perpetu 
it,  should  be  omitted  : — 
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' “ And  be  it  enacted,  Tliat  every  person  supplied  with  water  under 
e provisions  of  this  Act,  unless  such  supply  shall  be  constant,  shall, 
lrec|uned  by  the  said  Coirlinissioners,  provide  cl  ^to^ct  cistern  to 
ceive  and  retain  the  water  with  Avhich  he  shall  be  so  supplied,  with  a 
II  and  stop-cock  affixed  to  the  pipe  conducting  the  water  from  the 
lirks  of  the  said  Comhiissioners  to  such  cistern,  and  shall  keep  such 
tern,  ball,  and  stop-cock  in  good  repair,  sO  as  effectually  to  prevent 
5 water  from  running  to  waste ; and  in  Case  any  sUcli  person  shall 
^lect  to  provide,  when  required  by  the  said  Commissioners,  Such 
tern,  ball,  or  stop-cock,  or  to  keep  the  same  in  good  repair,  it  shall 
lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners^  Or  for  any  person  acting  under 
;ir  authority,  to  tlirn  off  the  water  from  the  premises  of  such  person, 
til  such  cistern  and  ball  and  stOp-cock  shall  be  provided  or  repaired^ 
the  case  may  require. 

“ And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  any  person  supplied  with  water  by  tlld 
d Commissioners  shall  suffer  nny  cistern,  or  other  receptacle  fot 
ter,  pipe,  or  cock  belonging  to  him  to  be  out  of  repair,  so  that  the 
ter  supplied  to  him  by  the  said  Commissioners  shall  be  wasted,  he 
.11  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  a sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds  ; 
I it  shall  further  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners  to  repair  aiiy 
:h  cistern,  receptacle  for  water,  pipe,  or  cock  ; and  the  expenses  of 
h repair  shall  be  payable  by  the  person  so  allowing  the  same  to  be 
of  repair,  and  be  recovered  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided  for 
every  of  the  water-rate,” 

10.  As  experience  shows  that  nothing  will  be  done  for  the  public  in- 
;sts,  or  at  least  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  anything  being 
ife  for  them  which  the  law  does  not  positivel}'^  require,  your  Com- 
lee  further  submit  that  compulsory  provisions  should  likewise  be 
•le  either  for  the  filtration  of  all  river,  hill-side,  and  dminage 
ers,  or  for  the  formation  of  a depositing  bed  of  sufficient  area  to 
lit  of  the  settlement  of  impurities. 

-Vhere  the  latter  plan  can  be  adopted  it  is  generally  conceived  to  be 
best ; but  when  it  cannot,  the  filtration  of  water  can  always  be 
formed  on  a large  settle  with  the  utmost  eUsCj  and  at  a tiifling 
ense.  It  is  fully  established  in  evidence,  that  the  cost  of  flltra- 
1 varies  from  the  half  to  the  one-sixtli  of  a penny  for  1000 
Ions.  Thus  the  cost  to  the  Southwark  Company,*  for  example. 

First  Ileport,  vol.  ii.  p.  55,  soq.  Ibid.  128.  Ibid.  3.  See  also  Second  Keport, 
i.  p.  412,  et  scfj. 
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i.s  the  one-sixth  of  a penny  for  1000  gallons,  which  for  the  suppl 
of  a labourer’s  tenement,  assuming  it  to  be  40  gallons  per  dien 
amounts  to  4J</.  per  annum,  or  one-third  of  a farthing  per  wee'.; 
So  that  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  interest  on  the  fixed  capital  en  ‘ 
ployed,  making  altogether  8d.  or  9d.  interest,  and  4id.  manageinen 
the  total  cost  is  little  more  than  1^.  per  annum,  or  less  than  one  farthir  | 
weekly,  for  ensuring  the  purity  by  filtration  of  a supply  of  40  galloi  j 
of  water  per  diem  for  beverage,  for  culinary  purposes,  for  washing,  fi  ^ 
baths,  and  for  all  other  purposes. 

Mr.  John  Graham,  partner  in  the  print-works  of  Messrs.  Hoyle  atj 
Sous,  states  that  by  the  method  adopted  by  them,  the  “ Lancashi:  j 
method,”  for  the  sum  of  156/.  per  annum  (exclusive  of  the  rent  tj 
land)  they  can  filter  half  a million  of  gallons  daily,  or  one  hundn^ 
and  eighty-two  and  a half  millions  of  gallons  per  annum  : and  that  1 1 
the  adoption  of  this  method,  every  labourer’s  tenement,  assuming  1 j 
consumption  to  be  forty  gallons  daily,  could  have  his  water  perfect  j 
clean'and  filtered  for  3d.  added  to  his  annual  rent.  Of  course,  oi  j 
public  filter  must  be  infinitely  more  economical  than  twenty  thousaj;| 
private  filters,  with  twenty  thousand  difierent  cares,  cleansings,  ai.| 
renewals. 

New  Water 
Companies. 

81.  Your  Committee  submit  that  the  facts  and  reasonings  now  a 
duced  completely  establish  the  case  for  which  they  thus  earnestly  co 
tend,  namely,  that  every  water  company  seeking  legislative  aid  ai. 
protection  ought  to  be  compelled  by  the  legislature  to  furnisli  t 
public  with  filtered  water  at  constant  service  and  high  pressure.  B. 
if  it  is  right  that  the  legislature  should  require  all  existing  water  coi 
panies  to  submit  to  this  condition,  and  to  whatever  other  regulatio 
are  proved  to  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  heal 
and  the  protection  of  public  property,  d fortiori  it  ought  to  witlilio 
its  sanction  from  the  establishment  of  new  water  companies  until  t 
provisions  are  determined  on  which  the  powers  and  privileges  soug 
can  be  granted  without  compromising  the  interests  of  the  communii 
Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  state,  as  the  conclusions  to  which  th  ^ 
have  arrived  from  the  vast  mass  of  evidence  that  has  come  l>efc 
them,  that  the  water  supply  should  be  constant ; that  it  should 
consolidated  with  the  works  of  drainage  j that  to  separate  these  wor 
is  to  render  both  inefficient,  and  to  double  or  treble  the  expense  1 
the  construction,  maintenance,  and  working  of  each.  The  Comm 
sioners  will  therefore,  indeed,  have  laboured  in  vain,  if  the  legislatn  j 
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lould  listen  to  the  applications  now  before  Parliament ; applications 
hich  the  very  announcement  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners 
ppear  to  have  suggested  ; schemes  for  the  pre-occupation  of  towns  by 
•ater-works  for  trading  companies,  without  the  slightest  additional 
3curity  for  the  public  interests. 

A regulation  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  adopted  during  the  last 
jssion  of  Parliament,  that  the  water  companies  then  sanctioned  should 
e subjected  to  any  future  regulations  that  might  hereafter  be  made  in 
jspect  to  such  companies.  But  the  subjection  of  these  companies  to 
iture  regulations  will  not  prevent  them  from  making  large  claims  for 
jmpensation  for  the  alteration  of  their  first  arrangements.  Yet  unless 
lie  sites  of  the  proposed  sources  of  supply,  unless  the  extent  and  con- 
rruction  of  the  reservoirs,  be  inspected  by  a competent  and  disinterested 
fleer,  such  as  the  Bill  proposes  to  appoint,  neither  the  legislature  nor 
le  public  can  have  the  slightest  security  that  the  whole  outlay,  that 
le  entire  works  will  not  be  ineligible,  will  not  be  utterly  inapplicable 
the  comprehensive  and  combined  system  of  works  recommended  by 
er  Majesty’s  Commissioners. 

82.  As  an  example  of  the  danger  of  passing  a measure  permissive  of 
ch  unregulated  schemes  of  separate  works,  though  it  may  contain  a 
oviso  subjecting  the  company  to  future  regulations,  your  Committee 
!g  to  direct  attention  to  the  state  of  things  existing  at  the  present 
onient  in  the  town  of  Sheffield. 

From  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Hawksley,  it  appeal’s  that  if  from 
1,000/.  to  100,000/.  had  been  properly  expended  on  the  water-works  for 
e town  of  Sheffield,  an  abundant  supply  of  filtered  water  might  have 
en  obtained.  Upwards  of  100,000/.  had,  however,  been  there  ex- 
uded for  an  intermittent  supply  of  unfiltered  water,  which  one  of 
sr  Majesty’s  Commissioners — Mr.  Smith,*  of  Deanston,  repoits  to 
of  a very  bad  colour.  By  means  of  the  monopoly  of  this  supply 
i company  obtained  excessive  water-rates  and  a high  premium  foi 
bir  shares. 

During  the  last  session  they  obtained  power  to  raise  another  capital 
about  100,000/.,  and  to  invest  it  in  the  extension  of  these  same  im- 
rfect  works,  for  tlie  imperfect,  that  is,  the  intermittent,  supply  of 
filtered  water.  A number  of  the  leading  inhabitants  aie  desirous  of 
frying  out  the  measures  of  improvement  recommended  by  Hei  Ma 
* Second  Report,  vol.  ii.  p. 
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jesty’s  Commissioners,  They  desire  a constant  supply  of  filtered  water ; 
they  desire  complete  house  and  street  drainage ; they  desire  the  col- 
lection and  application  of  the  refuse  of  the  town  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction. But  they  now  find  that  to  obtain  the  supply  of  water  they 
need  they  must  expend  at  least  another  hundred  thousand  pounds,  tov 
do  that  which  might  have  been  perfectly  done  with  the  first  hundred 
thousand  pounds  already  expended.  Now,  however,  to  obtain  the  re-i 
quisite  permission  to  effect  these  objects,  they  must  enter  into  a i 
desperate  and  most  expensive  conflict  with  the  shareholders  of  the  ) 
capital  wasted,  for  want  of  proper  precautionary  measures  to  ensurp* 
good  works  in  the  first  instance ; or  tliis  wasted  capital  must  be  ])aic'i 
for  by  the  promoters  of  the  improved  works ; and  those  works  musti 
be  saddled  with  a rental  which  will  prevent  the  voluntary  use  of  the  ini'.} 
proved  supply  of  water  by  the  pooi-er  inhabitants.  j 

'osspools.  83.  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  in  their  First  Report,  say,*  “ Thef 

medical  witnesses  have  brought  before  us  facts  in  support  of  theh; 
strongly  urged  and  unanimous  opinion,  that  no  population  can  bn 
healthy  which  live  amid  cesspools,  or  upon  a soil  permeated  by  decom-hi 
posing  animal  or  vegetable  refuse,  giving  off  impurities  to  the  air  ir;  ■ 
their  houses  and  in  the  streets.”  In  their  Second  Report  they  add,i. ; 
“ Many  instances  occur  where  the  walls  of  the  adjoining  houses  an  i 
constantly  %vet  with  fetid  fluid,  which  frequently  affects  the  atmosplieni  \ 
of  the  rooms  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  keep  food  for  one  singli 
night  without  its  becoming  tainted.  The  walls  of  the  house  receive  ? 
considerable  damage,  and  the  foundations  are  completely  saturated  withi] 
the  foul  water  that  percolates  through  from  the  cesspools.  The  dei  • 
terioration  of  property  from  this  cause  is  very  considerable.”  !. 

’ollute  84.  It  is  stated  in  evidence  that  the  springs  and  wells  are  eonslantb 

polluted  by  the  same  cause,  “ As  houses  are  built  and  neighbourhood* 
become  more  crowded,”  says  Mr.  Joseph  Quick,|  “ the  pollution  of  tli<  i 
springs  by  the  permeation  of  matter  from  cesspools  becomes  greater  i 
They  have  now  got  into  a mode  of  deepening  the  cesspools  untrt, 
they  come  to  the  first  stratum  of  sand,  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet.  TIu 
cutting  generally  carries  the  cesspool  into  a spring,  and  relieves  tls 
cesspool  of  the  liquid  portion  of  the  refuse,  which  is  carried  away  byi, 
the  .spring  into  any  lower  level.  On  making  a new  sewer  at  Paradi.®'  ^ 

* First  Eeport,  vol,  i.  p.  17.  t Second  Feport,  vol.  i.  p.  111.  ^ 

X First  Feport,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 7.  ; 
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Row,  Rotherhithe,  deep  enough  to  suit  the  present  levels,  the  first 
effect  was,  that  it  drained  the  wells ; but  after  the  sewer  had  been 
some  time  formed,  and  had  received  its  accumulations,  the  water 
flowed  back  into  the  wells,  discoloured  and  polluted ; and  application 
was  tlien  made  to  the  Commissioners  for  supplies  of  water,  which 
caused  me  to  visit  the  spot,  and  by  that  means  I learned  the  circum- 
stances. The  sewer,  by  diluting  the  matter  discharged  into  it,  rendered 
it  more  permeable,  and  saturated  the  substratum  more  extensively 
iwith  it.  Tlie  inhabitants  themselves  ascribed  the  pollution  to  the  back- 
water from  the  sewers.  Within  a few  days  we  have  had  an  instance  at 
Battersea  of  the  permeation  of  the  cesspools  in  six  new  houses.  They 
were  supplied  with  water  from  springs  sunk  to  the  same  level  as  the 
cesspools.  As  the  springs  were  lowered  by  the  consumption  of  tlie 
water,  it  was  found,  to  the  surprise  of  tlie  inhabitants,  that  instead  of 
coming  up  clearer  it  was  more  discoloured,  by  the  equalization  of  the 
water  levels.  One  of  tlie  inhabitants,  a baker,  who  drew  harder  than 
the  rest,  applied  to  the  Company  to  lay  on  the  water,  giving  me  to 
anderstand  that  the  people  began  to  complain  of  the  quality  of  his 
aread,  the  cause  of  which  he  could  not  make  out,  except  it  arose  from 
:he  quality  of  the  water,  which,  some  how  or  other,  was  very  bad.  All 
lis  neighbours,  who  drew  from  the  same  spring,  complained  that  the 
.vater  was  very  bad.  The  cause  was,  on  examination,  undoubted. 
A.ncient  and  celebrated  springs  are  now  being  discontinued  throughout 
he  district ; wells  which  were  much  frequented,  are  now  gradually 
leing  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants ; the  pumps  remain,  and  are  used 
)y  the  poor  who  pass  by,  and  who  do  not  know  their  reputation  : 
leople  have  imagined  that  it  is  the  gas  which  has  polluted  the  water, 
)ut  it  is  the  cesspools  that  are  now  being  sunk  so  much  lower  than 
ormerly,  partly  that  the  water  in  the  cesspools  may  not  be  higher  than 
he  level  of  the  springs,  and  partly  for  the  economy  of  cleansing.  In- 
tead  of  having  a waggon-load  of  liquid  refuse  to  remove,  they  have 
low  only  a cart-load  of  the  solid  refuse  to  convey  away.”* 

85.  A nuisance  which  is  thus  proved  to  deteriorate  property,  to 
oison  the  air,  to  taint  the  food,  and  to  pollute  the  water,  ought  not,  on 
hese  grounds  alone,  to  be  permitted ; but  there  is  a consideration  con- 
locted  witli  this  subject  whicli  deserves  the  still  more  serious  attention 
•f  tlie  statesman  and  the  legislature,  namely,  the  connexion  which  is 
* FAidence  of  Mr,  Toynbee.  First  Ileport,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
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proved  to  exist  between  an  liabitual  state  of  personal  and  domestic  filth, 
and  the  moral  corruption  of  the  people.  “ Nothing  improves  the 
habits  so  much,”  says  one  of  the  witnesses,*  “ nothing  civilizes  a popu- 
lation  so  much  as  improvement  in  the  modes  of  removing  the  excreta 
of  the  population.  I know  scarcely  any  thing  so  demoralising  and  ; 
degrading  as  the  common  privies  to  various  courts  in  towns,  and  to 
clusters  of  cottages  in  villages.  For  this  reason,  wherever  I could  i 
recommend  it  to  be  done,  I have  abolished  them ; and  I conceive  tliat  i| 
there  should  not  only  be  separate  accommodation  for  each  house,  but  | 
where  possible,  separate  accommodation  for  males  and  females  of  all  !i 
classes.”  “ When  the  privies  and  receptacles  for  filth  are  neglected,”  j 
says  another  witness,^  “ it  is  quite  impossible  for  decent  persons  to  -i 
continue  the  better  habits  they  may  have  formed  in  other  places : it  i 
tends  to  destroy  everything  approaching,  I will  not  say  to  refinement,  i 
but  to  the  common  decencies  of  human  creatures.  A decent  and  re-  ■ 
spectable  woman  coming  into  such  a district  cannot  maintain  the  clean- 
liness and  propriety  of  demeanour  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed.  1 
A short  time  ago  I was  standing  in  one  of  the  streets  branching  off." 
from  Rosemary  Lane,  called  Blue  Anchor  Yard,  looking  at  a stream  of  i 
abomination  that  was  flowing  down  from  a court  into  the  open  gutter  in  | 
the  centre  of  this  Blue  Anchor  Yard,  the  open  gutter  being  the  common:| 
receptacle  for  the  filth  from  the  houses  and  privies.  This  noisome 
stream  was  flowing  close  to  a house  at  the  door  of  which  there  stood  a ' 
woman  with  ruddy  cheeks,  neatly  clothed.  ‘ Five  times  this  very  day. 
Sir,’  said  she  to  me,  ‘have  I swept  this  place  as  clean  as  I possibly 
could  ; but  you  see  the  state  in  which  it  is  again.  It  is  no  use  to  try  ‘ 
to  keep  it  clean.’  Her  whole  appearance  indicated  that  she  was  a ■ 
new  comer ; in  a few  days  she  would  naturally  give  up  her  hopeless- 
attempt  to  keep  the  place  clean,  and  if  she  remain  there  she  must" 
necessarily  sink  into  the  state  of  squalor  and  filth  so  general  among  hei  ^ 
neighbours.” 

On  the  husband,  the'Avant  of  a decent  and  cleanly  house  is  described- 
as  still  worse.  “ The  wretched  state  of  his  home,”  continues  this  wit-  ■' 
ness, I “ is  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  which  induces  a man  U 
spend  his  money  on  strictly  selfish  gratifications  : he  comes  home  tirec 

* Evidence  of  W.  C.  Mylne,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 

■f  Evidence  of  Dr.  Smithwood  Smith,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

I First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  15.  i 
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ami  exhausted  ; lie  u'ants  quiet ; lie  needs  refreshment : filth,  squalor, 
discomfort  in  every  shape  are  around  him ; he  naturally  gets  away 
from  it  if  he  can.  I have  already  more  than  once  expressed  my 
conviction,”  he  adds,f  “ that  the  humanizing  influence  of  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  of  those  decent  observances  which  imply  self-respect, 
the  best,  indeed  the  only  real  foundation  of  respect  for  others,  has 
never  been  sufficiently  acted  on.  A clean,  fresh,  and  well-ordered 
house  exercises  over  its  inmates  a moral,  no  less  than  a physical  influ- 
ence, and  has  a direct  tendency  to  make  the  members  of  the  family 
ksober,  peaceable,  and  considerate  of  the  feelings  and  happiness  of  each 
other  ; nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  a connexion  between  habitual  feelings 
of  this  sort  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  respect  for  property,  for  the 
laws  in  general,  and  even  for  those  higher  duties  and  obligations,  the 
observance  of  which  no  laws  can  enforce  : whereas  a filthy,  squalid, 
unwholesome  dwelling,  in  which  none  of  the  decencies  common  to 
society  even  in  the  lowest  stage  of  civilization  are  or  can  be  observed, 
tends  to  make  every  dweller  in  such  a hovel  regardless  of  the  feelings 
and  happiness  of  each  other,  selfish  and  sensual ; and  the  connexion  is 
obvious  between  the  constant  indulgence  of  appetites  and  passions  of 
this  class,  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  idleness,  dishonesty,  de- 
bauchery, and  violence ; in  a word,  the  training  to  every  kind  and 
degree  of  brutality  and  ruffianism.  This  is  what  any  man  who  has  at 
ill  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  would  expect ; and  a demon- 
stration of  its  truth  appears  to  me  to  be  afforded  by  the  fact  already 
stated,  that  in  the  worst  districts  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and 
;u  the  most  wretched  of  the  hovels  in  these  neglected  districts,  live, 
ind  from  birth  have  lived,  that  proportion  of  the  population  out  of 
ivhich  come,  not  only  the  pickpockets,  the  thieves,  and  those  other 
legraded  and  profligate  persons  who  constitute  the  ordinary  pests  of 
society,  but  also  in  general  our  great  criminals,  violent  and  reckless 
nen,  who  every  now  and  then  perpetrate  in  cold  blood,  with  a savage 
Piousness,  deeds  which  fill  the  whole  country  with  disgust  and 
lorror.” 

86.  “ At  almost  every  step  in  the  progress  of  this  detailed  inquiry, 
lay  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners, | “ it  appears  that  the  practical  course 

* First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  29.  ! 

t See  also  Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 

i First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 
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of  efficient  improvement  is  not  incompatible  with  the  reduction  of : 
existing  pecuniary  charges,  independent  of  tlie  vast  g-ain  in  the  public  i 
health,  convenience,  and  comfort.  Mr.  Fad en,  architect,  in  his  evi-  -| 
dence,  affords  examples  of  works  in  use,  and  gives  instances  in  support  ■}, 
of  similar  conclusions  advanced  by  other  practical  witnesses,  that  under  r|| 
appropriate  arrangements  water  may  be  carried  into  houses,  proper  rjj 
house-drains  and  means  of  cleansing  introduced,  and  branch  sewers 
formed  at  nearly  one-half  the  annual  or  weekly  expense  now  incurred 
for  the  proper  cleansing  of  the  cesspools  alone.” 

It  is  also  proved  that  a proper  water-closet  is  far  more  economical ! 
than  the  cesspool  i but  in  urging  the  introduction  of  water-closets  for!| 
the  poorest  dwellings,  it  is  not  intended  to  recommend  the  use  of  the  ! 
apparatus  now  generally  applied  in  superior  houses,  with  its  conipli-  -I 
cations  of  cranks  and  wires,  which  are  always  getting  out  of  order,  and  I 
constantly  leading  to  expense  and  trouble.  Tliere  are  various  simple'l 
means  of  applying  water  to  this  purpose,  as  shown  in  evidence  by  Mr.  I 
Loudon,  Mr.  Foden,  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  and  others ; but  the< 
apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Austin*  appears  to  possess  all  the  requisites- 
for  general  adoption.  It  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  is  self-acting.- 
It  requires  no  cistern.  It  acts  as  a flushing  apparatus  each  ^time  by} 
providing  a great  momentary  rush  of  water,  whereby  the  drains  are- 
effectually  cleared,  and  all  effluvium  removed.  The  total  cost,  includ- 
ing fixing,  is  under  forty  shillings.  Now,  the  removal  of  the  night- 
soil,  from  the  cesspools  of  the  poorer  tenements  in  London,  costs  about 
1?.  per  annum,  or  4^d.  per  week.  Mr.  Joseph  Quick  states -f  that  he 
himself  pays  1^.  each  for  cleansing  the  smaller,  and  3?.  for  cleansing, 
the  larger  tenements  ; that  judging  from  the  experience  of  about  ninety  ' 
houses  which  he  owns  or  manages,  the  cost  is  3d.  weekly ; that  the  sura 
Avould  be  larger  but  for  the  pei-meation  of  the  fluid  contents  through 
the  surrounding  soil,  and  that  in  some  other  places  the  cost  is  5d.‘ 
weekly.  Now  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hawksley,{  that  a water  company 
would  be  glad  to  provide  and  maintain  in  constant  and  perfect  use,  a 
water-closet  apparatus  for  the  Aveekly  charge  of  l^rf.  per  tenement.' 

“ My  own  observations  and  inquiry,”  adds  this  witness, § ‘‘convince 
me  that  the  character  and  habits  of  a working  family  are  more  de- 

Manufactured  by  Dowson  and  Co.,  Wdbcck  Street, 
t First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  122.  1 First  Report,  toI.  ii.  p.  75. 

h First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  75. 
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jpresseil  anil  deteriorated  by  the  defects  of  tlieir  liabitations  than  by  the 
t^reatest  pecuniary  privations  to  which  they  are  subject.  The  most 
cleanly  and  orderly  female  will  invariably  despond  and  relax  her 
exertions  under  the  influence  of  filth,  damp,  and  stench,  and  at  length 
cense  to  make  further  effort,  probably  sink  into  a dirty,  noisy,  discon- 
tented, and  perhaps  gin-drinking  drab— the  wife  of  a man  who  has  no 
comfort  in  liis  house,  the  parent  of  children  whose  home  is  the  street  or 
the  gaol.  The  moral  and  physical  improvements  certain  to  result  from 
the  introduction  of  water  and  Avater-closets  into  the  houses  of  the 
ivorking  classes,  are  far  beyond  the  pecuniary  advantages,  however 
considerable  these  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  appear.” 

87.  These,  and  similar  statements,  have  satisfied  your  Committee 
that  legislation  on  this  point  ought  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  evi- 
Jence,  and  with  the  recommendations  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  ; 
ihat  the  construction  of  the  cesspool  in  all  new  dwellings  ought  to  be 
positively  prohibited ; and  that  the  removal  of  all  existing  cesspools 
Dught  to  be  made  compulsory,  as  soon  as  the  general  introduction  of 
iewers  and  drains,  combined  with  an  ample  suppy  of  water,  shall  have 
rendered  the  general  introduction  of  the  water-closet  apparatus 
practicable. 

88.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  strongly  object  to  the  retention,  in 

:he  proposed  Bill,  of  words  probably  copied  inadvertently  from  old 
rrecedents,  which  recognise  the  existence  and  extension  of  the  cess- 
tool  and  privy.  Such,  for  example,  as  Clause  148,  in  which  occur 
;he  following  words : — If  such  privy,  drain,  or  cesspool  shall  be 
found  to  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  Commissioners.  ’ Again 
Clause  149  “ In  case  any  cesspool,  &c.,  shall  on  inspection  be  found 

rot  to  have  been  according  to  the  directions  or  regulations  of  the 
Commissioners.”  So  also  clauses  163  and  166^  which  authorise  the 
•etention  of  a most  unwholesome  and  disgusting  species  of  labour, 
ind  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of  a degraded  and  reckless  class  of 
labourers. 

It  does  appear  to  your  Committee,  that  if  intermittent  supplies  of 
infiltered  and  filthy  water,  if  expensive  tanks  and  cisterns  in  which 
his  water  may  stagnate  and  acquire  still  further  impurities,  if  cesspools 
ind  privies,  if  “ niglitmen  to  carry  away  night-soil  if  all  this  is 
itill  to  be  perpetuated  and  encouraged,  perpetuated  and  encouraged 
)y  being  legalized,  then  indeed  witnesses  will  have  testified  and 
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commissioners  will  have  reported  in  vain  against  a system  wide) 
all  classes  concur  in  stating  to  be  the  most  costly,  and  under  wide)  ) 
all  declare  that  it  is  impossible  that  “ any  population  can  b>  ( 
healthy.”  , 

89.  The  ultimate  end  of  sewerage,  drainage,  and  a supply  of  wate^ 

adequate  to  the  cleansing  of  sewers,  drains,  and  streets,  is  to  maintaii.' 
the  air,  wherever  human  beings  take  up  their  abode,  in  a lit  state  fo  J 
respiration.  By  a law  of  their  nature  men,  and  all  warm-bloodei^ 
animals,  require  for  the  maintenance  of  their  existence  that  the  whol « 
mass  of  blood  in  their  system  should  be  constantly  exposed  to  fresM 
currents  of  pure  air.  The  chest  and  lungs,  which  constitute  tlie  appa>.J 
ratus  for  effecting  this  ventilation  of  the  blood,  occupy  a large  portion | 
of  the  human  frame ; and  so  incessantly  is  this  apparatus  required  ti  | 
work  night  and  day,  during  our  waking  and  our  sleeping  hours,  tha;> 
were  it  to  stop  for  the  space  of  three  minutes  only,  the  result  would  b'| 
the  irrevocable  loss  of  life.  By  one  action  of  respiration,  namely^ 
that  of  inspiration,  pure  air  is  carried  into  the  system ; by  anotheti 
action,  that  of  expiration,  impure  air  is  carried  out  of  the  system,  aiM| 
a knowledge  of  what  these  actions  really  do  is  w'ell  calculated  ti| 
impress  upon  the  mind  a sense  of  the  value  of  ventilation.  j 

90.  When  the  function  of  respiration  is  performed  calmly  and  in  ; | 
natural  manner,  there  are  18  respirations  in  one  minute,  and  conse; 
quently  1080  in  one  hour,  and  25,920  in  24  hours.*  By  each  act  o> 
inspiration  1 pint  of  air  is  sent  to  the  lungs,  and  consequently  in  oii'. 
minute  18  pints,  in  one  hour  considerably  more  than  two  hogsheads  jj 
and  in  24  hours  upwards  of  57  hogsheads.  In  the  ordinary  state  o 
health  there  are  72  pulsations  of  the  heart  in  one  minute.  By  everr 
pulsation  of  the  heart  there  are  sent  to  the  lungs  2 ounces  of  blood,  anti 
consequently  in  one  minute  146  ounces,  being  within  18  cubic  inches- 
exactly  an  imperial  gallon ; in  one  hour  nearly  450  pints,  or  some- 
what more  than  one  hogshead  ; and  in  24  hours  nearly  11,000  pints 
or  upwards  of  24  hogsheads.  The  blood  performs  one  complete  circui- 
in  the  system  in  160  seconds,  and  consequently  540  circuits  in  24  hours ' 
so  that  there  are  three  complete  circulations  of  the  blood  througliou. 
every  jJart  of  the  human  body  in  every  eight  minutes  of  time. 

91.  In  round  numbers,  then,  there  flow  to  tlie  human  lungs  ever 
minute,  18  pints  of  air  and  8 pints  of  blood  ; and  in  the  space  of  2'.^ 
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lOurs,  57  liogslieacls  of  air  and  24  hogslieads  of  blood  ; and  these  cur- 
ents,  in  the  same  relative  proportions,  continue  to  flow  towards  each 
ther  unceasing-ly  night  and  day  from  the  moment  of  birth  to  that  of 
eath.  By  arrangements  and  adjustments  of  matchless  beauty  this 
,iass  of  blood  is  brought  in  the  lungs  into  contact  with  this  immense 
olume  of  ail  ^ into  contact  sufficiently  direct  and  close  to  expose  to 
lis  air  every  particle  of  blood  in  such  a manner  as  completely  to 
erate  it  j and  the  object  of  all  this  delicate  and  complex  structure, 
,nd  of  its  wonderful  action,  is  to  effect  this  ventilation  of  the  blood. 

92.  By  the  constitution  of  our  frame,  then,  a constant  supply  of 
f-esh  air  is  a necessity  of  our  nature  which  we  cannot  disregard  with- 
ut  incurring  that  penalty  of  suffering  which  is  affixed  to  the  violation 
r neglect  of  every  law  of  nature. 

93.  Wherever  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  undergoing  the 
rocess  of  deeomposition,  poisonous  matters  are  evolved  which,  mixing 
ith  the  air,  corrupt  it,  and  render  it  injurious  to  health  and  fatal  to 
fe.  But  wherever  human  beings  live  together  in  communities,  these 
rge  masses  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  the  refuse  of  food  and 
P other  matters  essential  to  human  existence,  must  necessarily  be 
.ways  decomposing.  If  provision  is  not  made  for  the  immediate  re- 
oval of  these  poisons,  they  are  carried  by  the  air  inspired  to  the  air- 
dls  of  the  lungs,  the  thin  delicate  membrane  of  which  they  pierce,* 
id  thus  pass  directly  into  the  current  of  the  circulation.  It  has  been 
lown  that  by  the  natural  and  ordinary  flow  of  this  current,  three  dis- 
nct  and  fresh  portions  of  these  poisons  must  necessarily  be  transmitted 

every  nook  and  corner  of  the  system  in  every  eight  minutes  of  time, 
he  consequences  are  sometimes  death  within  the  space  of  a few 
lurs,  or  even  minutes ; at  other  times  a progressive  and  rapid,  or  a 
'ogressive  but  slow  deterioration  and  corruption  of  the  whole  mass  of 
e blood  ; a consequent  disorganisation  of  the  solid  structures  of  the 
idy,  and  the  excitement  of  those  violent  commotions  of  the  system 
lich  constitute  fevers,  choleras,  dysenteries,  and  other  mortal 
idemics. 

94.  Supposing,  however,  that  sufficient  wisdom  and  energy  were 
rected  to  this  subject  (though  this  is  a supposition  which  has  never 
t been  realized  in  a single  instance),  to  remove  these  poisons  as  soon 
generated  from  towns  and  cities,  so  as  to  maintain  the  exteinal  at- 

I * Philosophy  of  Health,  vol.  ii.  p.  43,  § 366,  et  scq. 
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mosphere  of  populous  districts  in  a state  of  tolerable  purity,  the  grea 
majority  of  human  beings  pass  only  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  tiiei 
time  in  the  open  air.  Two-thirds  at  least  of  the  twenty-four  houi 
are  spent  in-doors — in  the  sitting-room,  the  work-room,  or  the  bee 
room  ; and  consequently  life  and  health  must  necessarily  depend  o 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  air  ivithin  the  house.  Yet  in  house 
as  at  present  constructed,  the  air  in  the  rooms  is  pent  up  closely  withi 
four  walls,  without  the  possibility  of  the  entrance  of  a single  particl 
of  fresh  air  (the  windows  being  closed),  except  what  can  force  its  wa 
through  the  crevices  of  the  window  and  door,  and  without  any  meai 
of  escape  for  the  vitiated  air  except  that  aflbrded  by  the  chiinne^^ 
Universally,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  main  object  contemplated  i 
the  construction  of  houses  has  been  to  render  them  the  means  i 
affording  protection  from  cold  and  Avet.  To  fit  them  for  the  habitatic 
of  air-breathing  creatures,  who  cannot  preserve  their  existence  thrt 
minutes  without  air,  nor  their  health  a single  hour  without  fresh  ai 
has  been  so  little  thought  of,  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  n; 
one  house  in  ten  thousand,  perhaps  not  one  in  a hundred  thousaui 
provided  with  well-devised  and  successful  means  of  affording  day  aii 
night  a free  ingress  of  pure  air,  and  a free  egress  of  vitiated  ai 
Nevertheless,  the  vitiation  of  the  air  in  a room  in  which  a person . 
breathing,  and  which  is  unprovided  with  such  means,  is  progressiv 
When  the  air,  which  has  been  once  respired,  and  which  has  there! 
become  vitiated,  is  projected  in  a room  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils; 
it  first  moves  in  a horizontal  direction,  and  then  slightly  dowuwarc 
when  it  immediately  begins  to  ascend.  In  experiments  made  on  tl 
subject,  by  placing  different  individuals  in  a box  lined  with  cotto 
open  above  and  below,  and  suspended  midway  in  the  air,  a current 
air  is  observed  constantly  to  ascend  on  every  side  from  the  person,  an 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  found  to  be  in  general  four  degrei 
higher  above  the  head  than  below  the  feet.  In  unventilated  apai. 
raents  this  movement  of  an  ascending  current  is  always  accompani'i 
by  a proportionate  descent  of  respired  air  that  had  made  its  w 
towards  the  ceiling.  With  every  new  respiration  another  portion  i 
vitiated  air  ascends,  and  displaces  a proportionate  current  of  vitiat 
air  which  descends,  and  so  the  currents  go  on  continually  ascendii 
and  descending  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  until  at  last  the  person. 

* Second  Report,  a'oI.  ii.  p.  38 
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nipletely  enveloped  in  a mass  of  corrupted  air,  which  he  vitiates  more 
d more  with  every  breath  he  takes.  This  process  of  vitiation  in- 
eases with  the  number  of  persons  in  the  room,  with  the  kind  of 
isiness  carried  on  in  it,  with  the  number  of  candles,  lamps,  and  gas- 
fhts,  the  vitiation  being  in  general  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
e illumination. 

95.  To  live  in  rooms  under  circumstances  such  as  these  is  really  to 
■e  without  our  bi*eathing  apparatus  ; and  the  eflect  is  practically  the 
me  as  if  a large  portion  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  were  positively 
literated  ; as  if  the  function  of  respiration  were  reduced  to  the 
lallest  possible  quantity  short  of  stopping  it  altogether  ; or,  what  is 
It  the  same,  as  if  a cord  were  fastened  round  the  neck  so  as  nearly  to 
Dse  the  opening  of  the  windpipe. 

96.  It  is  matter  of  familiar  knowledge  that  the  function  of  respira- 
•n  is  the  main  source  of  vital  energy ; that  in  the  entire  scale  of  the 
imal  creation,  creatures  are  active  and  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
tent  of  their  respiration  ; that  the  chief  difference  between  the  cold- 
3oded  animal,  the  reptile — as  the  frog,  and  the  warm-blooded  animal 
as  the  bird,  isThe  difference  in  the  extent  of  their  respiratory  appa- 
tus,  and  the  consequent  difference  in  the  quantity  of  air  that  ventilates 
sir  blood  ; that  in  the  various  tribes  of  warm-blooded  animals,  acti- 
y and  power  are  invariably  in  strict  relation  to  the  energy  of  their 
qriration  ; that  is,  to  the  proportionate  volume  of  air  that  acts  upon 
sir  blood,  and  chat  this  is  the  main  physiological  difference  on  which 
pends  the  constitutional  difference  between  the  hare  and  the  tiger, 
j sheep  and  the  lion.  The  same  law  is  observable  even  in  different 
ilividuals  of  the  same  species,  and  especially  among  diffbrent  indi- 
luals  of  the  human  race.  In  man,  as  lias  been  shown,  the  apparatus 
respiration  is  of  great  e.xtent,  and  invariably  those  individuals  who 
ssess  the  greatest  degree  of  physical  energy  and  power,  are  those  in 
torn  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  the  most  developed,  as  indicated  by 
iir  broad  expanded  chests.  What,  then,  must  be  the  effect  upon 
iraan  beings,  of  the  privation  of  this  life-giving  function — of  living 
dfer  circumstances  which  render  useless  to  them  their  chest  and 
igs  ! What  must  be  the  effect  upon  the  health  and  strength  of  crea- 
’es  intended  by  nature  to  consume,  every  twenty-four  hours,  fifty- 
en  hogsheads  of  pure  air,  that  never,  from  morning  to  night  and 

•im  night  to  morning,  obtain  a single  pint  of  it ! 
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97.  We  know  from  melancholy  experience  what  the  effect  is- 
feeble  and  puny  population,  unable  to  work,  and  incapable  of  enjo 
ment ; unfit  equally  for  the  duties  and  the  pleasures  of  life ; a disease 
population ; for  the  very  same  circumstances  that  deprive  these  class 
of  a due  supply  of  fresh  air,  positively  corrupt  what  air  they  have,  ai 
oblige  them  unceasingly  to  breathe  a poisoned  air ; the  inevitable  co- 
sequence being  a poisoned  blood  and  a tainted  constitution ; that  is, 
constitution  tainted  with  scrofula,  and  prone  to  consumption. 

98.  The  following  (and  many  more  might  be  cited)  are  attestatio: 
of  this  melancholy  truth,  by  high  medical  authority. 

“ The  constant  respiration  of  the  same  air  in  their  ill-ventilati 
apartments  is  the  main  cause  of  the  scrofulous  taint  which  to  such  i 
enormous  extent  corrupts  and  enfeebles  the  constitution  of  the  poor 
classes  and  that  of  their  offspring.  If  the  air  respired  be  entirely  pui 
there  may  be  bad  food,  bad  clothing,  and  want  of  personal  cleanlines 
but  scrofulous  diseases  are  not  developed.”  * * * § 

“ The  impure  air  of  workshops,  and  the  similarly  unwholesome  sta 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  scrofulous  di 
eases  to  which  they  and  their  children  are  so  subject.”! 

“ Deficiency  of  fresh  air  is  among  the  most  powerful  and  the  me 
important,  because  the  most  remediable,  of  the  causes  from  which  scr 
fula  arises.”  f 

“ The  habitual  respiration  of  the  same  air  in  ill-ventilated  worksho 
in  large  towns  is  a powerful  means  of  augmenting  the  hereditary  disp 
sition  to  scrofula,  and  even  of  inducing  such  a disposition  de  novo”  § 

99.  The  evidence  is  equally  decisive  as  to  the  influence  of  the  sai 
cause  in  predisposing  to  consumption,  and  in  actively  developing  tl 
dreadful  malady.  “ If,”  says  Sir  James  Clark, | “an  infant  born 
perfect  health  and  of  the  healthiest  parents  be  kept  in  close  rooms: 
which  free  ventilation  is  neglected,  a few  months  Avill  suffice  to  indu 
tuberculous  cachexia ; that  is,  the  constitutional  affection  which  in^ 
riably  precedes  the  appearance  of  consumption.”  It  is  found  by  dire 
experiment  on  animals  that  consumption  may  be  induced  in  them 
any  extent  merely  by  confining  them  to  close  and  dirty  rooms.  “ ' 

* Evidence  of  Mr.  Toynbee,  First  Eeport,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 

t Evidence  of  Dr.  Guy,  First  Eeport,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

J Evidence  of  Professor  Alison,  Firet  Eeport,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

§ Evidence  of  Sir  James  Clark,  First  Eeport,  vol.  i.  p.  74.  II 
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e Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent’s  Park,”  says  Dr.  Arnott,*  a new 
Duse  was  built  to  receive  the  monkeys,  and  no  expense  was  spared 
hich,  in  the  opinion  of  those  intrusted  with  the  management,  could 
isure  to  tliese  natives  of  a warmer  climate  all  attainable  comfort  and 
fety.  Unhappily,  however,  it  was  believed  that  the  objects  would  be 
jst  secured  by  making  the  new  room  nearly  what  an  English  gentleman’s 
^iwing-rooni  is.  For  warming  it,  two  ordinary  drawing-room  grates 
ere  put  in,  as  close  to  the  floor  as  possible,  and  with  low  chimney- 
»enlngs,  that  the  heated  air  in  the  room  should  not  escape  by  the 
limney,  while  the  windows  and  other  openings  in  the  walls  above 
ere  made  as  close  as  possible.  Some  additional  warm  air  was  admitted 
rough  openings  in  the  floor  from  around  hot  water  pipes  placed  beneath 
For  ventilation  in  cold  weather,  openings  were  made  in  the  skirting 
‘ the  room  close  to  the  floor,  with  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  carbonic 
:id  produced  in  the  respiration  of  the  animals,  because  heavier  than 
e other  air  in  the  room,  would  separate  from  this,  and  escape  below, 
'’hen  all  this  was  done,  about  sixty  healthy  monkeys,  many  of  which 
id  already  borne  several  winters  in  England,  were  put  into  the 
om.  A month  afterwards  more  than  fifty  of  these  were  dead,  and 
e few  remaining  ones  were  dying.  This  room,  open  only  below,  was 
truly  an  extinguisher  to  the  living  monkeys  as  an  inverted  coffee- 
p,  held  over  and  around  the  flame  of  a candle,  is  an  extinguisher  to 
e candle.  Not  only  the  warmth  from  the  fires,  and  the  warm  air  that 
is  allowed  to  enter  by  the  openings  in  the  floor,  but  the  hot  breath 
id  all  the  impure  exhalations  from  the  bodies  of  the  monkeys,  ascended, 
•st,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  to  be  completely  incorporated  with 
e atmosphere  there,  and  by  no  possibility  could  escape,  except  as  a 
.rt  of  that  impure  atmosphere,  gradually  passing  away  by  the  chimney 
id  the  openings  in  the  skirting.  Therefore,  from  the  time  the 
onkeys  went  into  the  room  until  they  died,  they  could  not  have  had  a 
igle  breath  of  fresh  air.  It  was  necessary  only  to  open,  in  the  winter, 
Jt  of  the  ventilating  apertures  near  the  ceiling,  Avhich  had  been  pre- 
jed  for  the  summer,  and  the  room  became  at  once  salubrious. 

“ The  day  after  I saw  the  monkey-house  just  mentioned,  I was 
nt  for  to  visit  a young  gentleman  at  a respectable  school  in  the  neigh- 
'Urhood  of  London,  where  there  were  about  forty  boys.  The  boy 
went  to  see  was  thought  to  befalling  into  consumption,  and  I learned 
* Firtt  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 
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that  others  of  the  boys  also  were  ill.  On  examination,  I found  t 
cause  to  be  only  a less  degree  of  the  error  which  had  destroyed  tl 
monkeys.  The  two  cases  struck  me  forcibly,  as  illustrations  of  t! 
little  knowledge  on  the  important  subject  of  the  essentials  to  heal 
possessed  by  persons  otherwise  highly  accomplished.  A new  schot 
room  had  been  built  at  the  back  of  the  dwelling-house,  in  which  roc 
the  forty  boys  spent  much  of  their  time,  and  there  was  no  opening  1 
which  their  breath  could  escape  from  the  room  except  through  the  Ic 
fire-place.  There  was  indeed  a skylight  above  with  sashes,  whi. 
might  be  opened  ; but  the  schoolmaster  told  me  that  he  took  care  nev 
to  open  these  when  the  boys  were  present,  because,  having  done 
once,  a bojf  got  severe  inflamation  of  the  lungs  in  consequence  of  t 
cold  air  rushing  in  upon  him.  This  gentleman  had  gone  to  gro 
expense  to  secure,  as  he  thought,  the  health  and  comfort  of  1 
scholars  ; but,  from  want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  had  missed  1 
aim,  just  as  had  happened  in  the  case  of  the  monkey-house.” 

100.  The  number  of  deaths  from  consumption  occurring  every  ye 
in  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the  return  of  the  Begistra 
General,  amounts  to  nearly  60,000.  From  a careful  analysis*  a 
examination  made  by  Dr.  Guy,*  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  t 
consumptive  cases  of  the  three  classes  of  the  people — gentlemen,  trad* 
men,  and  labouring  men — are  I’espectively  as  16,  38,  and  30;  tlw 
consequently,  tradesmen  are  nearly  twice  as  liable  to  consumption 
the  gentry,  owing  chiefly  to  the  hot,  close,  ill-ventilated  shops  in  whi 
the  former  pass  so  many  hours  of  the  day ; that  in-door  labourers  a 
more  subject  to  consumption  than  those  Avho  follow  their  employmer 
out  of  doors,  though  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weath< 
and  though  in-door  labourers  as  a class  earn  higher  wages,  and  ci 
therefore  command  better  food,  clothing,  and  lodging ; and  that : 
in-door  labourers,  those  engaged  in  workshops  are  more  subject  ' 
consumption  than  those  employed  at  home,  because  the  air  of  the  pc 
men’s  ajjartment,  small  and  mean  as  it  is,  is  more  wholesome  tiian  t 
greater  portion  of  workshops  or  even  of  shops.  “ A certain  amount 
consumption,”!  continues  this  witness,  “probably  about  one  in  sev 
of  all  deaths  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  which  is  nearly  the  proporth 
occurring  in  the  higher  orders  and  in  the  most  healthy  professions,  ni 
be  considered  as  inevitable,  but  all  beyond  that  proportion  admits 
* First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  93,  el  scq.  f Fii'st  ’•  P-  ^ 
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nrevention.  The  annual  waste  of  life  from  pulmonary  consumption 
iilone  may  be  safely  stated  at  upwards  of  5000,  and  this  estimate  is  pro- 
bably much  below  the  truth.  The  chief  cause  of  this  great  mortality 
Is  tlie  defective  ventilation  of  houses,  shops,  and  places  of  work.” 

101.  It  cannot  but  be  useful  to  the  legislature  to  bear  such  facts  as 
hese  in  mind  while  devising  a large  and  practical  sanatory  measure, 
.nd  your  Committee  regard  it  as  a great  defect  in  Lord  Lincoln’s  Bill, 
hat  it  omits  altogether  the  subject  of  ventilation,  resembling  in  this 
■espect  those  modern  encyclopaedias  of  architecture  and  building  in 
vhich  the  very  word  ventilation  never  once  occurs  from  beginning  to 
nd.*  The  general  introduction  of  an  efficient  mode  of  ventilation  in 
iwelling-houses  and  especially  in  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  would  be 
ttended  with  beneficial  results  far  beyond  what  it  is  possible  to  esti- 
oate ; still,  however,  the  adoption  of  compulsory  provisions  for  this 
(urpose  may  not  be  expedient,  on  account  of  the  interference  with  the 
irivacy  of  domestic  life  which  the  enforcement  of  any  such  legislative 
nactments  must  involve.  But  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  build- 
ngs  intended  for  public  resort,  such  as  churches,  courts  of  justice, 
oncert  and  assembly-rooms,  theatres,  houses  and  rooms  for  the  public 
[se  of  which  a licence  is  required  ; factories  already  under  government 
egulation  and  inspection  ; workshops  in  which  great  numbers  of  work- 
eople  liabitually  assemble,  lodging-houses,  and  schools.  The  iutro- 
uction  in  a general  sanatory  measure,  of  complsory  provisions  for  the 
urjiose  of  securing  proper  ventilation  in  all  places  of  this  description, 
ppears  to  be  justified  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case,  and  to  be 
ree  from  any  objection  in  principle.  And  thus  far  Her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  sanction  the  principle  of  compulsory  ventilation,  one  of 
neir  recomniendationsj'  being,  “ that  measures  be  adopted  for  '^pro- 
loting  a proper  system  of  ventilation  in  all  edifices  for  public  assem- 
lage  and  resort,  especially  those  for  the  education  of  youth.” 

Ihey  further  recommend  ^ the  regulation  of  lodging-houses,  and  the 
ompulsory  cleansing  of  any  house  or  premises  which  is  in  such  a filthy 
nd  unwholesome  state  as  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  public,  or  in  which 
ny  infectious  disorder  is  known  to  exist.§  The  proposed  Bill  (clause 
77)  adopts  the  recommendation  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  as  to 
he  compulsory  purification  of  filthy  and  infected  houses,  and  also  the 

* First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  .'54.  j Second  Report,  vol.  i,  p.  122. 

+ Second  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  119.  6 Ilnd.  p.  120. 
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recommendation  (clause  179)  as  to  the  inspection  and  regulation  o: 
lodging-houses.  It  is  submitted  that  powers  should  also  be  granted  tc 
the  local  administrative  body,  under  the  direction  of  the  in.spector  anc 
the  district  officer  of  health,  to  remove  any  house  or  houses  which  an 
so  situated  as  to  render  a street  a cul-de-sac,  preventing  the  possibility 
of  a current  of  air  from  passing  through  it,  and  likewise  to  raise  money 
for  opening  thoroughfares,  and  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  o‘- 
public  walks.* 

102.  One  great  source  of  the  contamination  of  the  atmosphere  ir 
towns,  and  of  the  deterioration  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  popti* 
lation,  arises  from  certain  nuisances,  such  as  collections  of  dung,  nighb 
men’s  yards,  pigsties,  cow-yards,  slaughter-houses,  and  manufactories 
giving  out  offensive  and  noxious  emanations. 

103.  Much  detailed  evidence  is  collected  to  show  the  extent  to  wliicl 
these  nuisances  prevail,  and  the  amount  of  injury  and  suffering  they  in- 
flict. After  a careful  consideration  of  this  whole  subject.  Her  Majesty’ 
Commissioners  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions : f namely,  tha- 
with  regard  to  the  most  common  of  these  nuisances,  they  miglit  bt 
materially  abated,  if  not  totally  suppressed,  by  the  active  exercise  o 
summary  powers ; that  therefore  these  nuisances  should  be  declared 
nuisances,  and  be  summarily  abated  ; that  in  this  way,  for  example,  tin 
innumerable  evils  arising  from  the  filthy  state  of  privies,  might  be  pre 
vented  in  all  places  where  they  are  exposed  to  public  view ; tliat  will 
regard  to  some  other  nuisances,  they  should  be  declared  to  be  absolutelj 
illegal,  and  be  positively  forbidden— such  as  keeping  pigs  in  towns- 
accumulations  of  filth'in  nightmen’s  yards,  and  collections  of  dung  fo 
sale ; that  all  slaughter-houses  should  be  placed  under  inspection  ant 
regulation ; and  that  in  cases  where  the  inhabitants  are  injuriousb 
affected  by  the  noxious  exhalations  of  any  factory,  power  should  b 
given  to  the  local  administrative  body  to  take  leg-al  proceedings  for  th> 
abatement  of  the  evil  and  that  “ as  the  most  constant  attention  i 
required  for  the  punctual  enforcement  of  any  laws  or  regulations,  ai 
officer  be  appointed  in  each  town,  who,  in  addition  to  other  duties  tha 
may  be  placed  under  his  charge,  should  be  required  to  report  upon  an; 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  scavengers,  or  any  infringement  of  rules  fo' 


* See  the  Thirtieth  Eecommendation  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  Secon 


Report,  vol.  i.  p.  122,  el  seq. 

-t  Second  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  76,  el  seq. 
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the  prevention  of  nuisances,  or  of  any  other  matter  affecting  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants ; and,  if  necessary,  to  commence  proceedings  in  his 
own  name,  and  as  an  informer  on  the  part  of  the  public,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  offenders  before  the  magistrates.  “ Such  an  officer,”  continue 
the  Commissioners,*  “ would  receive  much  valuable  assistance  in  the 
execution  of  his  duties,  and  the  public  would  be  checked  in  their  in- 
fringement of  the  law,  if  the  police  were  directed  to  report  upon  any 
jreach  or  neglect  of  it.  These  public  servants,  now  generally  a nume- 
rous and  efficient  body  in  each  large  town,  although  the  constant  wit- 
lesses  of  such  offences,  are  not  charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  them 
,0  their  superiors,  or  any  officer  empowered  to  correct  them.  It  has 
»een  represented  to  us  that  this  duty  could  be  most  efficiently  and  con- 
'eniently  executed  by  the  police  without  any  serious  addition  to  their 
abours,  or  increase  of  expense  to  the  inhabitants.” 

104.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  these  recommendations,  the 
iill  (clause  178  ef  seg.)  pi'oposes  the  appointment  of  an  Inspector  of 
nuisances,  defining  his  duties,  and  arming  him  with  the  necessary 
owers ; and  authorizes  the  Commissioners  from  time  to  time  to  make 
ye-laws  as  they  shall  think  fit  for  the  purposes  following ; (that  is 
5 say) : — 

For  preventing  nuisances  and  annoyances  in  any  streets,  or  near 
aereto,  and  effecting  cleanliness  therein. 

For  making  regulations  for  registering  and  inspection  of  slaughter- 
ouses  and  knackers’  yards,  and  for  keeping  the  same  in  a cleanly 
ad  proper  state,  and  for  removing  filtli  therefrom,  at  least  o?ice  in 
/ery  twenty-four  hours,  and  for  requiring  that  they  shall  be  provided 
ith  a sufficient  supply  of  wafer. 

For  regulating  the  manner  of  keeping  swine,  and  preventing  the 
seping  thereof  within  any  dwelling-house  ; and  for  describing  the 
mits  in  such  town  or  district  within  which  it  shall  be  lawful  to  keep 
;e  same. 

For  the  punishment  of  persons  selling  unwholesome  meat,  and  for 
izing  and  condemning  the  same. 

For  regulating  the  duties  of  scavengers,  and  the  management  of 
iblic  privies. 

I For  making  regulations  for  the  registering  of  lodging-houses,  and- 

* Second  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  7B. 
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for.  maintaining’  cleanliness  tlierein,  and  keeping  them  in  a tyholesoiiK 
condition. 

For  laying  down  rules  for  cleansing  filthy  and  un\vholesom< 
dwellings. 

And  to  ascertain  and  fix  what  pecuniary  penalties  shall  be  incurret 
by  persons  breaking  such  laws. 

105.  No  means,  however,  are  proposed  by  the  Bill  for  the  suppressioi 
or  mitigation  of  the  grievous  nuisances  arising  from  manufactories  wliicl 
emit  offensive  and  noxious  emanations,  and  which  are  often  situated  ii 
the  closest  and  most  densely  populated  districts.  Yet  so  strong  is  th( 
conviction  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  from  the  investigations  anc 
reports  of  the  Commissioners  themselves,  as  to  the  extent  to  whicl 
nauseous,  acrid,  and  other  noxious  fumes  from  manufactories  destroy 
the  atmosphere,  not  only  in  numerous  dwellings,  but  sometimes  ii 
whole  streets,  as  to  the  injury  they  produce  to  health,  independent!' 
of  their  effect  upon  property,  and  as  to  the  difficulty  of  exercising  am 
control  over  them  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  [that  they  say,  “ W* 
have  been  induced  to  submit  a recommendation  for  the  prevention  o 
these  sources  of  injury,  under  the  conviction  that  great  evils  do  arisi 
from  factories,  that  may  influence  at  times  a whole  population,  whil- 
the  difficulties  that  attend  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  are  often  &■. 
great  that  it  is  permitted  to  continue  for  years  without  any  person 
being  willing  to  undertake  the  expense  of  proving  the  case.  Th' 
adoption,  however,  of  the  course  now  indicated,  will  enable  such  dif: 
ficulties  to  be  overcome  ; and  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason,  if* 
private  dwelling  be  made  subject  to  inspection,  under  circumstaneej 
affecting,  or  supposed  to  affect,  the  public  health,  why  manufactorie 
which  induce  such  evils  to  a much  greater  extent,  should  not  be  subjec 
to  the  general  cognizance  of  the  local  administrative  body  who  shoul 
be  empowered  in  certain  cases  to  take  the  necessary  legal  proceeding 
for  the  abatement  of  such  nuisances.  The  Commissioners  add 
“ Too  much  importance  has  hitherto  been  attached  to  the  mere  inflii 
ence  of  lofty  chimneys  in  removing  to  a distance,  and  diluting  th 
noxious  fumes  which  many  manufactories  evolve.  In  themselves  the 
in  no  way  destroy  the  emanations  which  are  conveyed  into  them  : thes 
are  discharged  as  much  as  before  into  the  external  atmosphere,  an 
experience  has  Proved,  that  even  very  lofty  chimneys,  on  which  larg 
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ims  Iiavo  been  expehdefl,  do  not  necessarily  insure  that  amount  of 
imixture  with  the  common  air  Avhich  is  essential  to  prevent  the  most 
ijurious  consequences  on  their  deposition  even  at  very  considerable 
[stances.” 

Chertiistry,  however,  by  the  very  power  with  which  it  advances  the 
rts  and  manufacturesj  supplies  the  means  of  controlling  and  destroying 
le  injurious  products  arising  from  chemical  operations.  On  this 
round,  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  recommend*  “ that  in  Cases 
here  complaints  shall  be  substantiated,  that  the  inhabitants  of  any 
|)use,  street,  or  district  in  towns,  are  injuriously  affected  by  the  noxious 
[halations  of  any  factory,  power  be  given  to  the  local  administrative 
»dy  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such  exhalations,  and  to  take  legal  pro- 
edings  for  the  abatement  of  the  evils,  in  the  event  of  such  evils  not 
ing  removed  on  due  representation.” 

106.  It  is  submitted,  that  the  law  should  fix  On  the  owners  of  fae- 
ries the  onus  of  proving  that  they  habitually  and  carefully  put  into 
actice,  in  their  works,  the  best  means  known  of  controlling  and 
stroying  the  noxious  products  to  which  their  processes  give  rise,  and 
it  in  cases  in  which  it  is  impracticable  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
tge  either  to  neutralize  or  to  prevent  the  evolution  of  these  noxious 
iducts,  the  continuance  of  the  operations  that  produce  them,  in  the 
dst  of  populous  districts,  should  be  absolutely  forbidden.  Mr. 
;omas  Cubittf  has  given  valuable  and  decisive  evidence  as  to  the 
y slight  degree  of  individual  hardship  that  would  practically  result 
m such  a prohibition  under  the  operation  of  a general  law. 

107.  One  nuisance  not  noticed  by  the  Bill,  but  the  subject  of  a 
tinct  recommendation  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  is  that  arising 

Ithe  dense  black  smoke  of  manufactories.  “ Next  to  the  evils 
ig  from  defective  draining  and  cleansing,”  state  Her  Majesty’s 
missioners,:}:  ‘‘  none  are  so  offensive  or  produce  so  large  an  amount 
scomfort  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  generally,  as  those  arising 
this  dense  black  smoke.” 

8.  It  is  stated  by  Lord  Lincoln, § that  private  Bills  for  the  ex- 
purpose of  suppressing  this  nuisance  have  been  introduced  into 

lecond  Eeport,  vol.  i.  p.  83.  t First  Report,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277,  278  et  seq. 
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Parliament,  and  in  some  instances  become  law  ; that  a desire  has  bc( 
very  generally  expressed  in  Parliament  tliat  the  principle  of  the 
Bills  should  be  extended  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ; that  inquiri 
having  reference  to  this  subject  have  been  instituted  by  Select  Cot 
mittees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  particularly  one  in  1844  ai 
another  in  1845;  that  in  1845  a Bill  providing  for  the  general  sn 
pression  of  smoke  was  withdrawn  upon  an  understanding  that  a subje 
of  such  admitted  public  importance  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  H 
Majesty’s  Government,  and  that  some  general  measure  having  for  i 
object  the  suppression  of  smoke  in  towns  and  populous  districts  shou 
be  by  them  submitted  to  Parliament.  But  his  Lordship  further  stat« 
that  before  any  pledge  of  this  nature  can  be  satisfactorily  fulfilled,  H 
Majesty’s  Government  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  still  matter  for  fu 
ther  investigation,  and  appoint  Sir  Henry  T.  de  la  Beche  and  Dr.  Ly( 
Playfair  to  renew  the  inquiry.  ‘ 

109.  These  gentlemen  report  * that  they  are  unable  to  add  anythii 

to  the  information  contained  in  the  Reports  of  the  Select  Committe 
of  1843  or  1845,  as  to  the  nuisance  of  smoke,  as  to  the  nature  of  t 
patents  taken  out,  and  of  the  processes  in  use  for  its  consumption,  ac 
as  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  legislative  enactments  for  its  preve 
tion  in  all  practical  cases;  that  the  prevention  of  smoke  is  a thh 
perfectly  practicable  ; that  the  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object ; 
well  understood  ; that  as  the  prevention  of  smoke  implies  a coiuplf. 
combustion  of  fuel,  the  result  as  an  abstract  fact  always  is,  that  ma\ 
heat  is  generated  and  a saving  of  fuel  effected  when  it  is  so  consum  j 
as  to  prevent  the  emission  of  smoke ; and  that  from  experiments  coj 
ducted  under  their  investigation  with  a view  to  determine  this  point ; 
their  own  satisfaction,  they  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  although  fra 
careless  management  of  fires  there  is  often  no  saving,  and  that  inde» 
there  is  frequently  a loss  of  heat,  still  that  witli  careful  manageme; 
the  prevention  of  smoke  is  in  many  cases  attended  with,  and  might 
most  cases  be  made  to  produce,  an  economy  of  fuel.  ^ 

110.  With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  emission  of  smoke  in  mau.i 

factories,  they  report  that  it  is  owing  either  to  the  bad  construction  |i 
fire-places,  boilers,  and  flues,  or  the  bad  management  of  the  persC'^ 
intrusted  with  the  fires.  f 

111.  With  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  general  failure  of  the 

* Smoke  Prohibition  Report,  addressed  to  .Viscount  Canning,  p.  2 et  seq.  I 
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Vets  to  suppress  the  nuisance,  they  state  that  it  is  sometimes  owing  to 
he  leniency,  sometimes  to  the  severity  of  the  enactments,  at  other 
imes  to  the  expense  of  enforcing  their  observance,  and  above  all,  to 
he  looseness  with  which  the  clauses  have  been  drawn  up.  It  appears 
hat  most  of  the  recent  Acts  for  the  Prohibition  of  Smoke  are  founded 
n the  clause  in  the  Derby  Improvement  Act,  which  enjoins  a penalty 
for  or  in  respect  of  every  week  during  which  such  furnace  or  annoy- 
nce  shall  be  so  used  or  continued.”  Now,  as  it  cannot  be  proved 
hat  smoke  does  continue  without  cessation  for  a “ whole”  week,  seeing 
bat,  in  all  chimneys,  there  are  periods  when  no  smoke  is  emitted,  and 
lat  smoky  chimneys  do  not  emit  opaque  smoke  more  than  twenty,  and 
1 the  worst  cases  not  more  than  thirty  minutes  in  the  hour,  and  that 
t night  the  small  amount  of  fire  kept  on  in  the  furnaces  prevents  the 
mission  of  smoke,  no  conviction  can  be  obtained  under  this  Act. 
iminent  legal  authorities  have  been  consulted,  and  have  stated  as  their 
oinion,  that  for  the  purposes  of  conviction  it  is  essential  to  prove 
lat  a furnace  continues  to  smoke  for  a whole  week,  without  interrup- 
on.  As  the  w'ording  of  most  of  the  other  Acts  has  been  copied  from 
lis,  they  have  proved  in  practice  to  be  wholly  inoperative. 

112.  Another  point  in  the  wording  of  the  Acts  which  renders  them 
ractically  useless,  consists  in  the  penally,  generally  of  405.,  not  being 
vied  until  after  “ one  month’s  notice  in  writing  ” shall  have  been 
iven  to  discontinue  the  emission  of  the  smoke.  Hence,  after  the 
fending  party  has  been  brought  before  the  magistrate,  and  convicted 
the  penalty  of  405.,  it  is  necessary,  previous  to  the  infliction  of  a 
cond  penalty,  again  to  give  “ one  month’s  notice  in  writing,”  so 
lat,  in  fact,  a month  being  also  allowed  to  abate  the  nuisance,  if  the 
w were  proceeded  with,  only  six  fines,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
21.,  could  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  year  ; a sum  so  small,  that 
refractory  smoke-maker  would  be  willing  to  pay  it  rather  than  be 
it  to  the  greater  expense  of  altering  his  boilers  or  furnaces.  The 
tallness  of  the  fines  acts  prejudicially  to  the  success  of  the  Acts  in 
erby,  Leeds,  Manchester,  &c.,  just  as  their  magnitude  has  a similar 
feet  in  Birmingham  by  preventing  the  authorities  from  duly  proceed- 
:g  to  recover  penalties,  each  penalty  being  501.  instead  of  405.  Still 
e recovery  of  one  penalty  last  year  had  the  good  effect  of  inducing 
venty  or  eighty  works  throughout  the  town  to  adopt  contrivances  for 
e prevention  of  smoke. 
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Want,  of  super.  113,  A third  cause  of  the  failure  of  recent  Acts  is  the  want  ( 
intendeuce.  • . n . . , . , „ . 

provision  lor  appointing  inspectors  with  sufficient  powers  to  enfon 

an  observance  of  the  enactments.  The  Acts  give  to  the  loc 

magistrates  the  decision  respecting  all  alleged  infringements  of  tl 

law  ; but  these  magistrates  themselves  are  frequently  the  prii 

cipal  smoke-makers,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be  vei 

zealous  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  In  every  instance  in  ivhich  tl 

authorities  have  instituted  proceedings  under  the  Act,  the  consequem 

has  been  a considerable  abatement  of  the  nuisance ; but  after  the  lap 

of  a certain  period,  it  has  again  appeared  with  its  usual  intensit 

Thus  Mr.  Beckett,  member  for  Leeds,  when  examined  before  tl 

Committee  in  1843,  stated  that  the  smoke  clause  in  the  Leeds  Ir. 

provement  Act  of  1842  had  already  been  productive  of  benefici 

effect,  and  that  the  nuisance  was  considerably  abated  ; “ but,”  say  tl 

reporters,*  “ when  we  visited  that  town  in  the  present  year,  the  chir; 

neys  were  pouring  out  black  and  opaque  smoke,  as  if  no  Act  prohibitit 

it  existed,  A smoke-inspector  had  been  appointed,  but  latterly  ha 

from  illness,  been  most  inefficient ; and  the  authorities,  more  from  i 

kindly  than  politic  feeling,  had  been  unwilling  to  appoint  an  efficiei 

man  in  his  stead,  A month  or  two  passed  away  after  his  dea: 

without  a successor  being  appointed,  and  the  manufacturers,  seeiii 

that  no  one  looked  after  the  nuisance,  became  careless,  and  poun 

forth  opaque  smoke  as  before.  At  last,  two  more  inspectors  we^ 

appointed  ; but  this  duty  was  made  incidental  to  other  duties,  one 

them  being  the  superintendent  of  scavengers,  the  other  of  the  tov 

lamps ; and  it  still  remains  to  be  shown  whether  tlie  town  of  Leet 

will  return  to  its  state  of  improvement.” 

The  experience  of  Bradfordf  is  similar  to  that  of  Leeds.  Sevei 
years  since,  the  inhabitants  congratulated  themselves  on  the  grei 
diminution  of  the  smokp-nuisance  in  that  town  ; but  recently  the  evil  lij 
again  sprung  up  as  severely  as  before.  The  smoke  clause  in  the  A 
of  this  town  contains  no  provision  for  adequate  superintendeiu 
api)oiuts  no  controlling  power  to  see  that  the  Act  is  carried  in 
execution,  and  hence  the  evils  have  again  a])peared. 

In  Manchester  J the  Act  Ixas  been  brought  so  recently  into  fore 
that  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  either  its  success  or  failure  ; but  t 
town-clerk,  Mr,  Heron,  states  that  the  same  legal  difficulties  a 
’*  Smoke  Prohibition  Report,  p.  4.  f Ibid.  p.  5.  X ^hid. 
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I experienced  in  tins  town  also,  and  that  were  it  not  for  the  good 
feeling  and  co-operation  of  the  manufacturers,  the  clause  would  be 
practically  inoperative. 

• 114.  A fourth  cause  of  failure  is  a want  of  power  to  inflict  a 
penalty  on  the  stoker,  whose  carelessness  is  very  often  the  entire  cause 
of  the  evil.  “ In  all  the  towns  referred  to,”  * say  the  reporters, 
“ complaints  were  made  of  the  absence  of  power  to  inflict  a fine  upon 
the  stoker  for  carelessness  in  managing  any  smoke-consuming  aparatus, 
or  even  in  stoking  ordinary  fires.  Upon  this  point  the  opinion  is 
universally  expressed,  that  all  Acts  will  be  inoperative  unless  _the 
stoker  also,  as  well  as  the  master,  be  made  an  interested  party  in  seeing 
to  tlie  due  execution  of  the  Act. 

The  reporters  further  state,f  that  with  regard  to  steam-engines 
tlie  processes  for  the  prevention  of  smoke  have  been  matured ; that 
tliose  processes  have,  in  very  many  instances,  been  employed  with 
complete  success ; that  a law  suppressing  the  nuisance  from  these 
sources  could,  therefore,  be  most  easily  and  promptly  carried  out; 
and  that  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  breweries,  distilleries,  dye- 
works,  &c.,  there  being  certain  instances  in  which  processes  for  the 
prevention  of  smoke  have  with  them  proved  successful,  whence  “ it 
may  be  anticipated  that  the  nuisance  arising  from  these  sources  also 
may  be  much  abated,  if  they  be  subjected  to  the  general  law  with  that 
ferbearance  and  caution  which,  under  certain  cases,  is  so  advisable.” 

115.  On  these  grounds,  that  the  emission  of  smoke  from  the  con- 
mmption  of  fuel  is  not  necessary,'that  there  are  known  means  by  which 
t can  be  entirely  prevented,  and  that,  therefore,  a law  prohibiting 
;he  continuance  of  the  nuisance  is  capable  of  being  carried  into  effect, 
mother  Bill|  “to  prohibit  the  Nuisance  of  Smoke  from  Furnaces 
)r  Manufactories,”  was  introduced  into  Parliament  during  the  last 
^sion  (1846),  containing,  among  others,  provisions  for  the  appoint- 
nent  of  an  Inspector  of  Smoke  Nuisance,  prohibiting  “ the  issue  of 
>pa(jue  smoke  from  any  chimney  of  a furnace  for  any  longer  period 
>f  time  than  is  bond  fide  necessary  for  the  kindling  of  the  fire  of  such 
urnace  fixing  on  the  occupier  of  such  a furnace,  for  every  oflTence 
gainst  this  Act,  the  penalty  of  “ any  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds,” 

* Smoke  Prohibition  Report,  p.  5.  t Ihid.  p.  6. 

X Prepared  and  brought  in  l)y  Mr.  Mackinnon,  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  and  Mr. 
William  Beckett.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  June  8,  1846. 
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rendering  it  sufficient  proof  of  offence  against  the  Act,  that  emok( 
iias  been  seen  to  issue  from  the  cliimney  in  question  “ for  a Iong« 
time  than  is  limited  by  the  Act and  empowering  the  owner  to  re 
cover  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  penalty  and  costs  that  may  have  beet 
awarded  against  him,  and  which  he  has  paid,  “ from  any  other  persoi 
through  whose  negligence  or  wilful  misconduct  ” the  offence  has  beei 
committed. 

116.  This  Bill  is,  therefore,  free  from  the  main  errors  and  defect 
which  have  rendered  nugatory  preceding  Acts  ; but  still  the  Bill,  ai 
at  present  framed,  gives  no  powers  to  the  inspector.  It  makes  nt 
provision  for  rendering  the  reception  of  his  evidence  obligatory  on  tin 
magistrate ; it  restricts  unnecessarily  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ fur 
nace,”  to  “ such  furnaces  only  as  are  used  for  the  heating  of  stationan 
steam-engine  boilers  while  it  is  certain  that  “ by  judicious  ant 
careful  stoking,  by  the  adoption  of  special  arrangements,  or  by  th< 
use  of  smokeless  fuel,”*  the  prevention  of  smoke  from  locomotiv* 
steam-engine  boilers  is  as  practicable  as  from  those  that  are  stationary 
it  being  further  distinctly  stated  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,', 
that  “ the  use  of  any  but  smokeless  fuel  is  forbidden  on  many  railroads 
and  it  would  be  a great  improvement  if  this  was  extended  to  steami 
boats  navigating  rivers.”  It  limits  the  utmost  penalty  of  any  offcnct 
against  the  Act  to  the  sum  of  five  pounds ; and  thereby,  considerinp 
the  magnitude  of  many  of  the  manufactories  that  pour  out  the  mos 
constantly  the  densest  columns  of  black  smoke,  and  the  wealth  of  thei' 
owners,  it  endangers  the  successful  working  of  the  Act  by  reason  O' 
leniency  (see  above,  § 111);  and  it  omits  the  recommendation,:, 
founded  on  large  experience,  that  simple  forms  of  notices  and  penaltie- 
should  be  attached  to  any  general  Act. 

117.  This  Bill,  like  the  two  other  Bills  noticed  by  Lord  Lincoln 
was  at  the  close  of  the  Session  withdrawn,  on  an  intimation  given  b" 
Lord  Morpeth  that,  if  left  in  their  hands.  Her  Majesty’s  Governmen' 
would  take  up  the  subject;  so  that  the  present  administration,  as  wel 
as  the  last,  is  pledged  to  “ the  introduction  to  Parliament  of  som-i 
general  measure,  having  for  its  object  the  suppression  of  smoke  in  towni 
and  populous  districts ;”  and  it  is  submitted  that  the  means  of  frammji 
a practical  and  efficient  measure  are  now  clearly  made  out  for  them. 

* Second  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  81.  ■ t Ihid- 

X Smoke  Prohibition  Report,  p.  5.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Ikin,  town-clerk  of  Leeds.* 
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118.  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  state,*  that  “the  most  eminent 
netiical  witnesses  concur  in  declaring  that  it  is  by  the  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  causes  of  disease  and  mortality  operating  upon  large  classes 
of  the  community,  that  the  mode  and  extent  of  their  operation  may  be 
ascertained,  and  the  power  of  diminishing  and  preventing  them  be 
acquired ; that  for  this  purpose  the  appointment  of  an  officer,  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  direct  his  undivided  attention  to  such  causes,  would, 
in  our  opinion,  be  a public  benefit,  more  especially  to  the  poorer  classes, 
»nd  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  making  investigations  into 
matters  affecting  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  district  under  his  charge.” 
[n  accordance  with  this  view  they  add: — “ We  therefore  recommend 
:hat  the  local  administrative  body  have  power  to  appoint,  subject  to  the 
ipproval  of  the  crown,  a medical  officer  properly  qualified  to  inspect 
ind  report  periodically  upon  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  town  or  dis- 
jict,  to  ascertain  the  true  causes  of  disease  and  death,  more  especially 
)f  epidemics,  increasing  the  rates  of  mortality,  and  the  circumstances 
vhich  originate  and  maintain  such  diseases,  and  injuriously  affect  the 
)ublic  health  of  such  town  or  populous  district.” 

1 19.  The  Bill  adopts  this  recommendation  and  proposes  the  following 
jnactments  :f 

“ And  whereas  the  health  of  the  population,  especially  of  the  poorer 
ilasses,  is  frequently  injured  by  the  prevalence  of  epidemical  and  other 
lisorders,  and  the  virulence  and  extent  of  such  disorders  are  frequently 
lue  and  owing  to  the  existence  of  local  causes  which  are  capable  of 
emoval,  but  which  have  hitherto  frequently  escaped  detection  from 
he  want  of  some  experienced  person  to  examine  into  and  report  upon 
hem,  it  is  expedient  that  power  should  be  given  to  appoint  a duly 
(ualified  medical  practitioner  for  that  purpose  : Be  it  therefore  enacted, 
hat  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners  to  appoint,  subject  to 
he  approval  of  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State, 

. legally-qualified  medical  practitioner,  of  skill  and  experience,  to  in- 
pect  and  report  periodically  on  the  sanatory  condition  of  any  toM'n  or 
iistrict ; to  ascertain  the  existence  of  diseases,  more  especially  epidemics, 
ncreasing  the  rates  of  mortality ; and  to  point  out  the  existence  of  any 
luisances  or  other  local  causes  which  are  likely  to  originate  and  main- 
ain  such  diseases  and  injuriously  affect  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of 
luch  town  or  district ; and  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  of  the  existence 
* Second  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  122,  f Clauses  175,  17C, 
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of  any  contagious  disease,  and  to  point  out  the  most  efficacious  mode 
for  checking  or  preventing  the  spread  of  such  diseases ; and  also  i 
point  out  the  most  efficient  means  for  the  ventilation  of  churobei 
chapels,  schools,  registered  lodging-houses  and  other  public  edifioe 
within  the  said  town  or  district,  and  to  perform  any  other  duties  of  I 
like  nature  which  may  be  required  of  him ; and  such  person  shall  I 
.called  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  town  or  district  for  wlut 
,he  shall  be  appointed  ; and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissionei 
to  pay  to  such  officer  such  salary  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  one  i 
Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State.’’ 

120.  “ And  be  it  Enacted,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  lawful  for  ar. 
coroner  to  summon  medical  witnesses  and  to  direct  the  performanc 
of  a post-mortem  examination,  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passe 
in  the  Session  of  Parliament  held  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  year  of  tl 
reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth,  intituled,  ‘A 
Aet  to  provide  for  the  Attendance  and  Kemuneration  of  Medic; 
Witnesses  at  Coroner’s  Inquests,’  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  corout 
to  issue  his  order  for  the  attendance  of  the  medical  officer  of  healt 
for  the  town  or  district  within  which  any  such  inquest  shall  be  heh 
and  to  direct  the  performance  by  such  medical  officer  of  a pos 
mortem  examination,  with  or  without  analysis  of  the  contents  of  tl 
stomach  or  intestines,  without  fee  or  reward  ; and  any  provisions  coi 
tained  in  the  said  Act  for  imposing  any  penalty  on  any  medical  pra« 
titioner  for  any  disobedience  of  any  order  of  such  coroner  shall  I 
taken  to  extend  and  apply  to  such  officer  of  health.” 

121.  The  duties  assigned  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  in  the  fin 
of  these  clauses  are  highly  important,  and  the  able  performance  of  thei 
throughout  the  country  will  produce  beneficial  results,  the  true  value  ( 
which  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  estimate.  Still,  however,  these  pro 
visions  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  nor  embrace  the  primary  an 
fundamental  duties  of  the  officer  of  health.  These  fundamental  dutu 
are  the  verification  of  the  fact  as  well  as  of  the  cause  of  death,  th 
correct  registration  of  both,  and  the  pemonal  examination  on  tlie  spc 
of  the  sanatory  circumstances  under  which  death  takes  place.  It  i 
only  by  the  performance  of  these  primary  duties  that  the  dutit 
described  in  the  Bill  can  be  properly  performed  ; that  the  existeno 
and  prevalence  of  diseases  can  become  known  ; that  the  local  cause 
originating  and  maintaining  such  diseases  can  be  traced  ; that  the  mos 
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efficacious  modes  of  cliecking  or  preventing  their  spread  can  be 
ascertained  ; and,  consequently,  tliat  a true  report  on  tlie  sanatory  con- 
dition of  any  town  or  district  can  be  framed. 

122.  There  are  purposes  to  be  answered  by  making  it  compulsory  on 
the  officer  of  health  to  verify  in  every  case,  by  inquiries  made  upon  the 
spot,  the  fact  of  death,  of  far  greater  importance  than  are  apparent  at 
first  view.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty  the  medical  officer,  chosen, 
let  us  suppose,  from  the  highest  rank  of  his  profession,  and  selected  on 
account  of  his  practical  knowledge  and  his  eminence  in  science,  must 
necessarily  visit,  whenever  a death  takes  place,  the  hovels  of  the  lowest 
persons  in  the  realm.  Such  a visit  would  be  attended  with  inesti- 
mable benefit  both  to  the  individual  families,  in  particular  and  to  the 
community  in  general.  It  is  indeed  quite  impossible  that  the  public 
should  at  present  have  any  appreciation'  of  the  value  of  this  kind  of 
service,  because  none  but  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  those 
dreadful  abodes  have,  or  can  have,  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  event  of  death  adds  to  their  wretchedness 
and  increases  their  danger.  But  the  veil  which  concealed  from 
the  general  eye  the  state  of  the  masses  that  compose  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid  of  society  has  at  length 
been  lifted  up,  and  all  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  this  state  are  now  without  excuse  if  they  do  not 
understand  it.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  descriptions  given  by  wit- 
nesses whose  duties  require  them  constantly  to  visit  these  wretched 
abodes  present  to  the  imagination  a picture  of  human  misery  and 
degradation  from  which  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  turn  away 
pur  eyes  and  thoughts,  if  such  a state  of  things  were  inevitable  and 
irremediable ; but  it  is  not  inevitable ; much  that  is  most  deplorable 
in  it  is  clearly  and  certainly  capable  of  prevention,  and  it  is  therefore 
both  a folly  and  a crime  not  to  fix  attention  on  it. 

123.  Who  can  read  such  descriptions  as  the  following  *vithout  an 
emotion  of  horror,  without  a feeling  of  wonder  that  this  can  be  a 
possible,  nay,  that  it  is  the  actual,  that  it  is  even  the  common  and  or- 
ilinary  state  of  things,  existing  at  the  present  moment  in  this  Metro- 
polis in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  instances  ? 

“ There  are  some  houses  in  my  district,”  says  Mr.  Leonard,*  surgeon, 
one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the 

* Keporton  the  Sanatory  condition  of  the  labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain. 
Supplementary  lieport,  p.  32,  ^ 26. 
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Field.s,  “ that  have  from  forty-live  to  sixty  persons  of  all  ages  under  one 
roof ; in  the  event  of  death,  the  body  often  occupies  the  only  bed,  till 
they  raise  money  to  pay  for  a coffin,  which  is  often  several  days.  In 
the  lodging-rooms  I have  seen  the  beds  placed  so  close  together,  as  not 
to  allow  room  to  pass  between  them,  and  occupied  by  both  sexes- 
indiscriminately.  I have  known  six  people  sleep  in  a room  about  nine 
feet  square,  with  only  one  small  window,  about  fifteen  inches  by  twelve 
inches  5 there  are  some  sleeping  rooms  in  this  district  in  which  you 
can  scarcely  see  your  hand  at  noon  day.” 

124.  The  following  are  among  the  instances  given  by  this  witness  ot 
the  consequences  to  the  survivors  of  the  retention  of  the  dead  body  in 
these  crowded  places.  “ I remember,”  he  continues,  “ a body  being 
brought  from  the  Fever  Hospital  to  Bullin-court ; the  consequences 
were  dreadful.  This  spring  I removed  a girl  named  Wilson,  to  the  ini 
firmary  of  the  workhouse,  from  a room  in  the  same  court.  I could  not 
remain  two  minutes  in  it ; the  horrible  stench  arose  from  a corpse 
which  had  died  of  phthisis  twelve  days  before,  and  the  coffin  stood  across 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  within  eighteen  inches  of  it.  This  was  in  a small 
room  not  above  ten  feet  by  twelve  feet  square,  and  a fire  always  in  it. 
being  the  only  one  for  sleeping,  living,  and  cooking  in. 

“ Upon  the  9th  of  March,  1840,  M was  taken  to  the  Fever  Hosr 

pital.  He  died  there  ; the  body  was  brought  back  to  his  own  room. 
Upon  the  12th  his  step-son  was  taken  ill.  Upon  the  18th  the  barbel 
who  shaved  the  corpse  was  taken  ill,  and  died  in  the  Fever  Hospital, 
and  upon  the  27th  another  step-son  was  taken  ill. 

♦‘Upon  the  18th  of  December,  1840,1 and  her  infant  were 

brought  ill  with  fever,  to  her  father’s  room  in  Eagle-court,  which  was  ten 
feet  square,  with  a small  window  of  four  panes  ; the  infant  soon  died. 
Upon  the  15th  of  January,  1841,  the  grandmother  was  taken  ill:  upon 
the  2nd  of  February  the  grandfather  also.  There  was  but  one  bedstead  in 
the  room.  *rhe  corpse  of  the  grandmother  lay  beside  her  husband  upon 
the  same  bed,  and  it  was  only  when  he  became  delirious  and  incapabk 
of  resistance  (on  account  of  his  violent  objection  to  his  own  removal 
and  that  of  the  dead  body  from  the  room)  that  I ordered  the  removal  ol 
the  body  to  the  dead-house,  and  him  to  the  Fever  Hospital.  He  died 
there,  but  the  evil  did  not  stop  here:  two  children,  who  followed 
their  father’s  body  to  the  grave,  were,  the  one  M'ithin  a week  and  the 
other  within  ten  days,  also  victlips  tP  Ml?  sfime  disease,  In  short,  five 
out  of  six  died. 
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I “I  saw  a family  in  Hervey’s-buildings,  which  is  more  open,  and  the 
I rooms  of  a better  class  than  those  in  some  other  situations.  I found 
I there  the  corpse  of  a person  who  had  died  of  a fever ; the  father  and 
mother  were  just  taken  ill,  and  a child  was  taken  ill  soon  after.  The 
foot  of  the  coffin  was  within  ten  inches  of  the  father’s  head  as  he  lay 
upon  his  pillow.  I caused  it  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
three  cases  terminated  favourably.” 

125.  Mr.  John  Liddle,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Whitechapel  district  In  WLitc- 
of  the  Whitechapel  Union,  says  :*  “ In  the  eastern  part  of  the  metropolis 

nearly  the  whole  of  the  labouring  part  of  the  population  have  only  one 
room  ; the  corpse  is  therefore  kept  in  that  room,  where  the  inmates 
sleep  and  have  their  meals.  Sometimes  the  corpse  is  stretched  on  the 
bed  ; the  bed  and  bed-clothes  are  taken  off  and  the  wife  and  family  lie 
on  the  floor.  Only  three  or  four  days  ago  the  following  instance  oc- 
curred : — A widow’s  son,  who  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  taken 
ill  of  fever;  finding  the  room  small,  in  which  there  was  a family  of  five 
persons  living,  witness  advised  the  immediate  removal  of  the  young  per- 
son ; this  was  not  done : two  other  sons  were  shortly  afterwards  attacked  ; 
and  both  died.  When  fever  is  epidemic,  death  following  the  first  death 
in  the  same  family  is  of  frequent  occurrence  ; and  even  in  cases  where 
the  survivors  escape,  their  general  health  is  deteriorated  by  the  practice 
of  keeping  the  dead  in  the  same  room.” 

126.  Mr.  Bestow,  relieving-officer  of  Bethnal  Green, t states  that  the  in  Bethual 
majority  of  weavers  live  and  work  in  the  same  room ; that  the  children 
generally  sleep  on  a bed  pushed  under  the  loom  ; that  in  the  case  of 

death  tlie  corpse  is  stretched  on  the  bed  where  the  adults  have  slept,  and 
that  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  bodies  are  kept  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  a very  serious  evil.  “ I have  known,”  he  says,  “ as  many 
as  eight  deaths  from  typhus  fever  follow  one  death.  A man  named 
Clark,  in  George  Gardens,  having  been  kept  a fortnight  unburied, 

I was  directed  to  visit  the  case.  The  house  consisted  of  two  small 
irooms,  wherein  resided  his  wife  and  seven  children.  Ann  Clark,  one 
of  the  family,  w'as  lying  upon  some  rags,  very  ill  in  fever;  she  ulti- 
mately died.  Shortly  after,  I found  the  mother  and  the  whole  of  the 
children  all  ill  of  fever  ; out  of  seven  affected,  two  died.  My  attention 
^was  shortly  afterwards  directed  to  Henry  Clark,  of  Barnet  Street, 
who  was  a relative,  and  had  taken  fever  (it  was  stated)  by  having 

♦ Supplementary  Keport,  p.  34,  § 27.  f Ibid.  p.  SC,  § 28. 
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attended  the  funeral  of  his  friend ; lie,  it  seeirts,  communicatetl  it  Ir 
his  wife  and  two  children,  one  of  whom  died  ; next  followed  Stephei  i 
Clark,  of  Edward  Street,  who,  having  visited  the  above-named  relative-' 
and  attended  the  funeral  of  their  infant  shortly  afterwards,  had  fever » 
also  his  wife  and  three  children,  one  of  whom  died.  I was  callec-t 
to  visit  the  case  of  Sarah  Masterton,  No.  11,  Suffolk  Street,  whoSat 
husband  lay  dead  of  fever ; she  was  with  two  children  in  the  samel 
room,  and  the  corpse  not  in  a coffin.  They  were  in  a most  deplorabEi 
condition,  and  so  bad  with  fever  that  none  of  the  neighbours  wouldf 
venture  to  enter  the  room  with  me.” 

127.  Mr.  T.  Abraham,*  surgeon,  one  of  the  registrars  for  the  City  of 
London,  says,  that  in  an  instance  which  came  under  his  own  observas 
tion,  a man,  his  wife,  and  six  children  lived  in  one  room  in  Draper’s 
Buildings.  The  mother  and  all  the  children  successively  fell  ill  of> 
typhus  fever  : the  mother  died  ; the  body  remained  in  the  room  ; the 
children  were  apparently  well  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  mother ; 
the  body  was  kept  five  days  in  the  only  room  which  this  family  of 
eight  had  to  live  and  sleep  in.  The  eldest  daughter  was  attacked 
about  a week  after  the  mother  had  been  removed,  and  after  three  days’ 
illness  that  daughter  died.  In  about  nine  days  after  the  death  of  this 
girl,  the  youngest  child  was  attacked,  and  it  died  in  about  nine  da}'s. 
Then  the  second  one  was  taken  ill ; he  lay  twenty-three  daj'^s,  and  died. 
Then  another  boy  died.  The  two  other  children  recovered. 

128.  Mr.  Barnett, one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Stepney  Union, 
says,  “ A short  time  ago  I was  requested  to  attend  a family  consisting 
of  five  persons  ; they  resided  in  a room  containing  about  500  cubic 
feet  with  but  little  light,  and  less  ventilation  ; one  child  was  ill,  suffer* 
ing  from  small-pox,  and  died  in  a day  or  two  the  corpse  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  room  : and  two  other  children  were  soon  attacked,  as 
well  as  a child  belonging  to  a person  residing  in  the  same  house  who 
was  imprudent  enough  to  bring  it  into  this  apartment.  The  stench 
arising  from  the  living  and  the  dead  was  so  intolerable  that  it  pro- 
duced in  myself  severe  headache,  and  in  my  friend  who  accompanied 
me  sudden  nervousness.  The  parents  of  tliese  children  (one  of  whom 
is  since  dead)  are  still  suffering  great  debility. 

, 129.  Mr.  Wild, I an  undertaker,  states  that  in  three-fourths  of  fli<5 
cases  he  has  to  visit,  the  poor  people  have  only  a single  room  ; that  fre- 
* Supplementary  Beport,  p.  37,  § 29.  t Ibid.  p.  37,  § 30.  J Ibid.  p.  38,  § 31. 
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uently  there  is  only  one  bed  in  the  room,  and  that  is  occupied  by  a 
orpse ; often  there  is  no  sacking  to  the  bed,  when  the  people  have  to  bor- 
ow  a board  or  a shutter  from  a neighbour,  in  order  to  lay  out  the  corpse 
pon  it ; they  have  also  to  borrow  other  necessary  articles,  such  as  a 
liirt.  In  cases  of  rapid  decomposition  there  is  much  liquid,  and  the 
offin  is  tapped  to  let  it  out : this  liquid  generates  animal  life  very 
apidly ; and  Avithin  six  hours  after  a coffin  has  been  tapped,  if  thd 
iquid  escapes,  maggots,  or  a sort  of  animalcula,  are  seen  craAvling 
bout ; has  frequently  seen  them  craAvling  about  the  flooi*  of  a room 
nhabited  by  the  labouring  classes,  and  about  the  tressels  on  Avhich  the 
apped  coffin  is  sustained  ; in  such  rooms  the  children  are  frequently 
eft  Avhilst  the  widow  is  out  making  arrangements  connected  Avith  the 
iineral,  and  the  Avidow  herself  lives  there  Avith  the  children  ; fre- 
(uently  finds  them  all  together  in  a small  room  with  a large  fire.  The 
ither  day  a little  boy  died  of  the  small-pox : soon  afterAvards  his  sister, 
i little  girl  Avho  had  been  playing  in  the  same  room,  Avas  attacked 
vith  the  small-pox  and  died;  a poor  Avoman,  a neighbour,  Avent  over 

0 see  one  of  these  bodies  and  was  much  affected  and  frightened  ; she 
ras  attacked  with  small-pox  and  died.  The  other  day  at  Lambeth 
he  eldest  child  of  a person  died  of  scarlet  fever ; the  child  Avas  four 
rears  old  ; it  had  been  ill  a Aveek ; then  came  two  other  children,  one 
hree  years  and  the  other  sixteen  months  old.  When  the  first  child 
lied  there  Avere  no  symptoms  of  illness  for  three  days  afterAvards  ; the 
;orpse  of  the  eldest  one  Avas  in  a separate  room ; but  the  youngest 
diild  had  been  taken  by  the  servant  into  this  room : this  child  AA’as 
laken  ill  and  died  in  a week.  The  corpse  was  retained  in  the  house 
hree  Aveeks,  at  the  end  of  Avhich  time  the  other  child  also  died. 

130.  Mr.  Jeffereys,*  an  undertaker,  residing  in  Wliitechapel,  gives 
imilar  evidence.  “I  have  knoAvn  them,”  he  says,  “to  be  kept  three 
reeks : Ave  every  Aveek  see  them  kept  until  the  bodies  are  nearly  putrid  : 
ometimes  they  have  run  aAvay  almost  through  the  coffin,  and  the  poor 
leople,  Avomen  and  children,  are  living  and  sleeping  in  the  same  room 
t the  same  time.  Then  Avhen  the  coi'pse  is  uncovered,  or  the  coffin 

1 open,  females  Will  hang  over  it.  A AvidoAV  Avho  hung  over  the  body 
f her  husband,  caught  the  disease  of  Avhich  he  died  : she  died,  leaving 
2ven  orphans,  of  Avhom  four  are  noAv  in  an  orphan  asylum.  A young 
lau  died  not  long  since,  and  his  body  rapidly  decomposed.  Ilis 

* Supplementary  Report,  p.  39,  § 31. 
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sister,  a fine  healthy  girl,  hung  over  the  corpse  and  kissed  it ; in  thre 
weeks  after  she  died  also.” 

131.  Such  is  the  slaughter  of  the  living  by  the  dead,  which  goes  o 
unceasingly.  And  these  sufferers  are  incapable  of  helping  themselves 
they  can  neither  alter  nor  prevent  the  wretched  circumstances  in  wliu; 
they  are  placed,  nor  raise  themselves  above  them  by  any  energy, ( 
their  own  : they  are  too  impotent,  too  much  depressed  by  the  caus< 
tliat  destroy  them,  even  so  much  as  to  raise  a voice  of  complaint. 
attended,”  says  one  of  the  witnesses,*  “ a family  of  thirteen,  twelve  ( 
whom  had  typhus  fever,  without  a bed,  in  the  cellar,  without  straw  c 
timber  shavings — frequent  substitutes.  They  lay  on  the  floor,  and,  g 
crowded,  that  I could  scarcely  pass  between  them.  In  another  horn 
I attended  fourteen  patients ; there  were  only  two  beds  in  the  houst 
All  the  patients  lay  on  the  boards,  and  during  their  illness  never  ha 
their  clothes  off.  I met  with  many  cases  in  similar  conditions  ; y« 
amidst  the  greatest  destitution  and  want  of  domestic  comfort,  I hat 
never  heard,  during  the  course  of  twelve  years’  practice,  a complaint  < 
inconvenient  accommodation.  This  want  of  complaint  under  sue 
circumstances  appears  to  me  to  constitute  a very  melancholy  part  < 
this  condition.  It  shows  that  physical  wretchedness  has  done  its  won 
on  the  human  sufferer,  for  it  has  destroyed  his  mind.  The  wretchec- 
ness  being  greater  than  humanity  can  bear,  annihilates  the  mentr 
faculties — the  faculties  distinctive  of  the  human  being.  There  is 
kind  of  satisfaction  in  the  tliought,  for  it  sets  a limit  to  the  capacity  ( 
suffering,  which  would  otherwise  be  without  bound.” 

132.  But  is  it  right  to  allow  evils  of  such  magnitude  to  go  o> 
working  out  their  own  cure  in  such  a mode  and  at  such  a cost  ? Tlu. 
they  may  be  prevented,  that  they  are  within  the  control  of  Iiuma 
agency,  is  proved  by  the  success  of  tlie  first  rude  effort  that  was  mad. 
to  clieck  tliem.  It  is  on  record  | that  there  was  a small  house,,  i 
Shepherd’s  Court,  containing  four  rooms,  two  on  the  ground  floor  an:: 
two  above,  each  room  being  let  out  to  a separate  family.  On  tli: 
occasion  in  question,  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  thp 
were  four  persons  ill  of  fever ; in  the  other  room  on  the  same  floor 
there  were  at  the  same  time  three  persons  ill  of  fever  ; and  in 

* Evidence  of  Dr.  Soutliwood  Smith,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

t Dr.  Soutliwood  Smith’s  Report,  Poor  Law  Commissioners’  Fifth  Annor 
Report,  Appendix,  p.  ICO. 
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he  upper  rooms  tliere  ■were  also'at  the  same  time  three  persons  ill  of 
ever ; in  the  fourtli  room  no  one  was  ill  at  that  time.  It  appeared 
hat  different  families  had  in  succession  occupied  these  rooms,  and 
ecome  affecterl  with  fever ; on  the  occasion  in  question,  all  the  sick 
lierc  removed  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  interference  of  the  parish 
fficers.  An  order  was  made  by  the  boai’d  of  guardians  to  take  the 
ase  before  the  magistrates  at  Worship-street.  The  magistrates  at 
rst  refused  to  interfere,  but  the  medical  officer  stated  that  several 
fees  of  fever  had  occurred  in  succession  in  this  particular  house  ; that 
ne  set  of  people  had  gone  in,  become  ill  with  fever,  and  were  re- 
foved  ; that  another  set  of  people  had  gone  in,  and  been  in  like 
tanner  attacked  with  fever  : that  this  had  occurred  several  times,  and 
hat  it  was  positively  known  that  this  house  had  been  affected  with 
tfv'er  for  upwards  of  six  weeks  before  the  present  application  was  made. 
)n  hearing  this,  the  magistrate  sent  for  the  owner  of  the  house,  and 
emonstrated  with  him  for  allowing  different  sets  of  people  to  occupy 
lie  rooms  without  previously  cleansing  and  whitewashing  them  ; telling 
lim  that  he  was  committing  a serious  offence  in  allowing  the  nuisance 
0 continue.  The  magistrate  further  gave  the  house  in  charge  to  the 
ledical  officer,  authorizing  him  to  see  all  the  rooms  properly  fumi- 
;ated,  and  otherwise  thoroughly  cleansed ; and  said  that,  if  any  persons 
ntered  the  house  before  the  medical  officer  said  that  the  place  was  fit 
0 be  inhabited,  they  would  send  an  officer  to  turn  them  out,  or  place 
n officer  at  the  door  to  prevent  their  entrance.  The  landlord  became 
irightened,  and  allowed  the  house  to  be  whitewashed,  fumigated,  and 
aoroughly  cleansed.  Since  this  was  done  the  rooms  have  been  occu- 
ied  by  a fresh  set  of  people ; but  no  case  of  fever  has  occurred. 
This,”  says  Mr.  Chadwick,*  “ occurred  seven  years  since,  and  on  a 
ery  recent  inquiry  made  at  this  same  house,  it  was  stated  that  com- 
arative  cleanliness  having  been  maintained,  no  fever  had  since  broken 
at,  no  more  such  deaths  have  been  occasioned,  no  more  burthens  had 
een  cast  upon  the  poor’s  rates  from  this  house.  The  law  already 
ithorizes  the  house  to  be  condemned,  and  its  use  arrested,  when  it  is 
i a condition  to  endanger  life  by  falling ; if  it  be  deemed  that  the 
finciple  should  be  applied  to  all  manifest  causes  of  disease  or  death,  or 
Unger  to  life,  then,  instead  of  the  remote  and  practically  useless 
anedy  by  the  inspection  of  an  unskilled  and  unqualified  ward  inquest 
* Supplemcutary  Ecport,  p.  1G5. 
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(vide  General  Sanatory  Eeport,  p.  300),  the  skilled  and  responsibl 
medical  officer,  with  such  summary  powers  and  duties  of  immedial 
interference,  as  were  successfully  exercised  in  the  case  above  citet 
should  be  appointed. 

133.  The  effect  of  such  an  appointment  would  be  to  place  the  moi 
ignorant,  forsaken,  and  helpless  being  in  the  community,  in  the  momei 
of  his  utmost  bewilderment  and  desolation,  under  the  direction  of  a 
instructed  mind  ; it  would  be  to  secure  universally  and  invariably,  tli 
presence  of  knowledge  and  science  in  the  abode  into  which  deat 
follows  the  footstep  of  disease,  and  in  which  are  present  the  conditior 
that  are  necessary  to  give  instant  birth  to  pestilence,  and  to  arm  it  wit 
appalling  power.  With  the  visits  of  the  policeman,  the  rent-collecto 
and  the  tax-gatherer,  the  poor  are  familiar  ; they  see  also  the  unio 
surgeon,  and  the  officer  for  administering  parochial  relief;  occasional! 
the  agent  of  some  charitable  society,  and  sometimes  the  clergyman 
but  there  is  no  responsible  officer  whose  proper  duty  it  is  to  visit  the) 
in  the  season  of  distress  and  sorrow,  for  the  express  purpose  of  atfordin 
them  protection,  cotmsel,  and  help.  The  medical  officer  of  healti 
with  the  qualifications  here  supposed,  would  be  such  an  officer ; h 
mission  would  be  one  purely  of  benevolence,  and  most  healing  an 
beneficent  would  be  the  influence  of  the  appointment  by  the  state  ■ 
such  a public  servant  for  such  a purpose.  It  may  be  neces.sary  to  ar 
him  with  certain  summary  powers — with  the  power,  for  example, 
place  the  dead  body,  during  the  interval  between  death  and  intermen 
under  circumstances  which  will  secure  it  from  injuring  the  living; 
enforce  ventilation,  when  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  the  safe'i 
of  survivors,  and  summarily  to  remove  nuisances  which  originate  ai. 
maintain  disease.  But  experience  shows  that  in  the  great  majority  ■ 
cases  the  poor  would  be  willing  co-operators  with  the  officer  of  lieal  i 
in  avoiding  or  removing  manifest  sources  of  danger.  The  pains  whi<i 
it  may  be  necessary  to  take  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  reasovi 
of  the  measures  recommended,  would  bring’  them  into  beneficial  con 
municatiou  with  this  public  servant ; and  an  instructed  and  able  mii 
thus  treating  them  with  respect  and  sympathy,  and  obviously  labouiw 
for  their  benefit,  could  scarcely  fail  to  gain  their  confidence,  to  aoqui: 
an  influence  over  them,  and  almost  unconsciously  to  give  to  the 
natural  feelings  (now  too  often  prompting  them  to  observances  ni 
courses  mischievous  to  themselves  and  to  those  around  them)  a ben 
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icial  direction.  There  is  at  present  no  machinery  in  our  institutions 
or  bringing  tlie  uninstructed  classes  into  direct  and  systematic  com- 
nmication  with  tlie  instructed  ; here  is  a means  of  doing  so  on  a scale 

0 universal  as  to  reach  directly  or  indirectly  to  every  individual  of 
fie  former,  and  under  circumstances  tlie  most  favourable  that  can  well 
e conceived  for  the  exertion  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  latter. 

134.  In  the  mean  time  the  objection  against  making  it  compulsory 

1 the  medical  officer  of  health  to  visit  every  house  in  which  deatli  takes 
lace,  that  the  people  are  not  prepared  for  such  domiciliary  visits,  and 
lat  they  would  not  be  acceptable,  is  probably  an  apprehension  without 
ny  real  foundation.  The  station  and  education  of  the  officer  of  health 
ould  be  a sufficient  security  that  his  professional  visit  could  not  afford 
anoyance  to  the  higher  classes,  while  liis  visit  must  often  be  service- 
ble  to  them  in  various  "ways.  They  have  been  long  accustomed, 
henever  death  took  place,  to  the  visits  of  two  old  women  under  the 
ame  of  searchers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  ascertain,  to  the  best  of  their 
ower,  the  fact  and  the  cause  of  death.  The  agents  were  absurdly 
nfit  for  the  task  assigned  them,  and  the  office  is  now  abolished  ; but 
lis  example  shows  that  domiciliary  visits  have  been  actually  and  regu- 
.rly  paid,  for  the  very  purpose  in  question,  from  a remote  period. 

135.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  the  local  registrars  affords 
irect  evidence  that  the  visit  of  the  officer  of  health  would  not  be  uii- 
3ceptable  to  the  humbler  classes.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
ealing  satisfactorily  with  common  hearsay  evidence,  some  of  the  local 
igistrars  liave  found  it  necessary  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  to 
jrify  the  fact  of  death  by  personal  inquiries  made  at  the  house  in 
Inch  the  event  is  reported  to  have  taken  place.  The  evidence  of 
lese  officers  as  to  the  manner  in  wliich  they  have  been  received  is 
ecisive  of  the  question  ; it  is  uniformly  to  the  following  effect : 

I Thus  the  Registrar  for  the  Hackney  Road  District  of  Bethnal  Green 
►Ir.  James  Murray),  after  stating  that  he  is  very  much  in  the  habit  of 
aking  inquiries  on  the  spot  for  the  registration  of  deaths,  says* — “ I 
nialways  received  with  civility  in  all  cases;  my  visit  is  never  con- 
Jered  an  intrusion  ; I have  never  met  with  any  instance  of  incivility 
nong  them.” 

Mr.  John  Johnson,  the  Registrar  of  one  part  of  the  Shoreditcli  Dis- 
ct,  says  ;f — “ When  we  go  to  register  deaths  at  tlie  liouses  of  tlie 
■"  Supplementary  Ueport,  p.  169,  § 101.  t 
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labouring  classes,  we  are  in  general  very  well  received  ; they  consid< 
we  pay  them  a compliment  in  calling  on  them  ; they  do  not  deem  or 
registration  or  inquiry  at  all  an  intrusion.” 

Mr.  W.  PI.  Wheatley,  the  Registrar  of  the  Old  Church  Distric 
Ijambeth,  says* — “ Plas  never  met  with  the  slightest  obstruction:< 
observed  the  slightest  indication  of  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  tliepooir 
classes ; they  never  regard  the  registrar  as  an  obtrusive  officer.”  i 

Mr.  P.  H.  Holland,  surgeon,  registrar  of  Chorlton-upon-Medloc. 
Manchester,  states  that  he  has  made  inquiry  of  some  hundreds  of  pet 
sons  on  subjects  connected  with  the  existence  of  annoying  and  injnriop 
nuisances  in  or  near  their  dwellings,  and  that  in  not  one  single  instanc 
has  he  ever  met  with  the  slightest  incivility,  or  has  any  obstacle  ev« 
been  opposed  to  his  investigations.  On  tlie  contrary,  all  have  appeaix 
not  merely  willing,  but  anxious  to  render  every  assistance  in  the 
power  in  pointing  out  the  existence  of  anything  they  suspected  to  1 
injurious  to  themselves  or  others.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  { 
Officer  of  Health  would  receive  the  most  cheerful  assistance  from  £ 
classes  of  the  community,  except  perhaps,  at  first,  from  the  owners 
small  cottage  property,  who  might  fear  that  they  may  be  forced  in 
placing  the  houses  they  let  in  such  a condition  as  that  they  may  1 
inhabited  without  destroying  the  health  of  the  inmates.  This  opp' 
sition  would,  however,  quickly  die  away,  as  they  would  find  th« 
with  the  improved  salubrity  of  their  houses,  would  grow  up  a mo 
healthy  and  comfortable,  a more  respectable,  moral,  contented,  at 
better  rent-paying  tenantry. 

But  the  visit  of  the  officer  of  health  to  the  house  of  the  poor  man  < 
the  occasion  in  question  would  be  a visit  of  benevolence  as  well  as  j 
inquiry  for  a civil  purpose ; and  experience  as  far  as  it  goes  is  complete 
in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  the  higher  service  here  indicate 
would  not  only  be  acquiesced  in,  but  would  be  thankfully  received. 

136.  No  one  now  questions  the  importance  of  an  accurate  retur»i 
to  the  cause  of  death.  From  an  inquiry  on  the  spot  concerning  tl 
train  of  symptoms  preceding  death,  from  the  general  examination 
the  body,  and  from  conversation  when  necessary  with  the  medid 
attendant  of  the  deceased,  the  true  cause  of  death  would  be  ascertain 
by  the  officer  of  health  probably  with  as  much  accuracy  as  is  praCt 
cable.  Large  classes  of  cases  would  thus  come  under  the  eye  of  one  ol 
'■  * Supplementary  Report,  p.  170. 
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server,  fitted  by  education  and  practised  by  the  business  of  his  office 
for  analyzing  symptoms  and  tracing  the  connexion  between  cause  and 
eflect.  A body  of  information  would  be  gradually  acquired  on  the 
influence  of  general  local  circumstances,  on  the  influence  of  particular 
(igents  in  connexion  with  trades  and  manufactures,  on  the  influence  of 
special  circumstances  in  giving  origin  to  epidemics,  in  increasing  their 
intensity  and  in  favouring  their  spread  ; and  from  the  labours  of  a 
body  of  men  thus  employed  for  the  whole  community,  and  periodically 
reporting  the  results  of  their  observations,  a foundation  would  be  laid 
for  the  science  of  prevention,  the  value  of  which  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  appreciate.* 

, l37..|]Man  has  but  little  power  over  the  progress  of  disease  when  Science  of 
once  it  is  produced  ; but  he  may  exercise  a very  important  control  over 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  that  give  origin  to  it,  when  those  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  are  once  ascertained.  But  the  difficulty  is 
to  arrive  at  a certain  knowledge  of  these ; that  is,  at  a certain  know- 
ledge of  the  true  causes  of  disease.  It  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  W. 

Pulteney  Alison,  that  the  living  body  often  assumes  different  kinds  of 
diseased  actions  without  any  apparent  or  known  causes.  It  is  probable 
that  the  true  causes  are  certain  circumstances  in  the  situation  or  con- 
dition of  the  individuals  before  the  diseases  appear.  Of  these  however 
we  have  no  other  proof  than  the  observation  that  persons  known  to  be 
exposed  to  their  influence  become  afflicted  with  certain  diseases  in  a 
proportion  very  much  greater  than  those  who  are  not  known  to  be  so 
exposed.  This  kind  of  evidence  is  in  many  individual  cases  very  liable 
to  fallacy,  in  consequence  of  the  great  variety  of  the  circumstances 
capable  of  afiecting  health,  in  which  individuals  are  placed,  and  the 
difficulty  of  varying  these  so  as  to  obtain  such  observations,  in  the  way 
>f  induction  or  exclusion,  as  shall  be  decisive  as  to  the  efficacy  of  each. 

Hence  the  importance  of  the  observations  intended  to  illustrate  this 
natter  being  as  extensively  multiplied  as  possible ; and  hence  also  the 
peculiar  value,  with  a view  to  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  dis- 
sases,  of  observations  made  on  large  and  organized  bodies  of  men,  as 
u the  experience  of  military  and  naval  practitioners.  All  the  circum- 
itancfcs  of  the  whole  number  of  men  whose  diseases  are  there  observed, 

»re  in  many  respects  exactly  alike  ; they  are  accurately  known  to  the 

'S6e  'Kvidence  of  Mr.  John  Liddle  hcfore  the  select  committee  on  Medical  Poor 
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observer,  and  are  indeed  often  to  a certain  degree  at  his  disposal ; thej 
are  often  suddenly  changed,  and  when  changed  as  to  one  portion  of  tin 
individuals  under  observation,  they  are  often  unchanged  as  to  another 
and  therefore  the  conditions  necessary  to  obtaining  an  experimentun 
crucis  as  to  the  efficacy  of  an  alleged  cause  of  disease  are  more  frei 
quently  in  the  power  of  such  an  observer  than  of  one  who  is  conver 
sant  only  with  civil  life.” 

138.  But  in  towns  and  cities  large  classes  of  persons  often  exis 
under  conditions  as  well  defined  and  as  steady  in  their  operation  as  th. 
circumstances  presented  to  the  observation  of  medical  officers  of  tlr 
army  and  navy ; the  knife-grinders  of  Sheffield,  for  example,  the  iron 
mongery  and  toy  manufacturers  of  Wolverhampton,  the  persons  emi 
ployed  in  particular  departments  of  colliery  and  factory  labour,  personi 
who  work  together  in  large  numbers  in  common  Avorkshops,  as  tailors 
dressmakers,  &c.  In  each  of  these  cases,  and  there  are  many  others,  th 
circumstances  injurious  to  health  are  common  to  great  numbers  ; the’ 
are  steady  in  their  operation,  they  are  uniform  in  their  result ; tlf 
connexion  between  cause  and  effect  can  be  clearly  traced,  and  in  thi 
manner  the  efficacy  of  some  particular  remote  cause  in  producing  som 
peculiar  form  of  disease  may  be  determined  statistically  and  Avith  abso 
lute  certainty,  and  knoAvledge  of  the  liighest  importance  may  be  thu 
acquired,  leading  directly  and  certainly  to  the  prevention  of  diseaSti 
What  additions  may  be  made  to  our  knoAvledge  of  these  causes  and  o 
the  means  of  counteracting  and  removing  them  by  the  combined  and  con 
tinned  labours  of  such  a body  of  public  servants,  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
but  surely  these  observations  indicate  a neAv  direction  in  Avhich  protectioi 
of  the  highest  kind  may  be  extended  to  the  community,  and  especiall; 
to  the  poorer  classes,  that  Avell  deserves  the  attention  of  the  statesman 

139.  Further,  the  correct  registration  of  the  fact  and  the  cause  c 
deatli  Avould  put  an  end  to  false  registration,  at  present  not  unfre 
quently  made  for  fraudulent  purposes ; it  avouM  present  perfectl; 
trustAA’orthy  materials  for  constructing  and  correcting  tables  of  asu 
ranee  ;^it  Avould  facilitate  the  recovery  of  the  sums  of  money  assured 
and  as  the  present  local  registrars  might  act  as  auxiliaries  to  the  officer 
of  health,  it  Avould  most  materially  improve  the  machinery  for  loca- 
registration  in  general. 

140.  There  is  anotlier  service,  of  great  public  importance,  Avhicl 
the  medical  officer  of  health  might  perform,  namely,  a supervision  o 
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the  established  parochial  medical  relief.  It  has  been  observed  by 
Dr.  Soutlnvood  Smith,*  that  if  it  has  been  founif  necessary  to  ap- 
point inspecting  surgeons  in  military  hospitals,  and  if  unquestionable 
gooil  to  the  service,  in  various  modes,  has  resulted  from  tliis  appoint- 
ment, tlie  necessity  that  there  should  be  some  supervision  over  such  a 
body  of  men  as  are  at  present  intrusted  with  the  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  of  the  poor,  is  much  greater ; and  that  the  advantage  of 
such  inspection  in  this  instance  would  be  of  proportionate  magnitude. 
If  among  such  a numerous  class  of  medical  men  as  the  parish  surgeons, 
a considerable  portion  of  whom  are  young  and  comparatively  inex- 
perienced, there  is  no  incompetence,  no  error,  no  neglect,  still  tlie 
public  has  at  present  no  security  of  this,  and  it  is  a security  to  which, 
if  it  can  be  given,  the  public  are  entitled.  The  most  able  of  the 
guardians  will  be  the  most  ready  to  admit  that  they  are  very  incom- 
petent to  exercise  the  requisite  control  over  this  large  body  of  their 
officers ; and  there  must  be  occasions  on  which  the  Poor  Law  Coni- 
missieners  themselves,  as  well  as  individuals  among  the  most  conscien- 
tious, the  best  instructed,  and  the  most  skilful  of  the  medical  men 
attached  to  the  unions,  must  stand  in  need  of  the  counsel  and  aid  of  a 
medical  officer,  filling  comparatively  a high  station,  and  distinguished 
for  his  science  and  integrity.  That  such  an  officer  exercising  juris- 
diction over  the  parochial  surgeons  of  his  district  is  needed,  none  will 
dispute  who  are  acquainted  with  the  parochial  administration  of  the 
established  medical  relief,  and  the  appointment  of  this  officer  will 
probably  give  unmixed  satisfaction  to  the  poor  themselves,  to  the  great 
body  of  medical  men  intrusted  with  their  care,  to  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians, to  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  to  the  public. 

I4l,  Finally,  there  is  one  more  service  which  the  officer  of  health 
might  render  that  deserves  particular  notice.  In  the  very  performance 
of  his  duties  as  a responsible  officer  employed  to  verify  the  fact  and  the 
cause  of  death,  he  would  necessarily  exercise  a powerful  additional 
check  on  crime.  In  England  and  Wales  there  are  upwards  of  700 
commitments  to  prison  annually  for  crimes  of  violence,  450  being  for 
manslaughter,  murder,  or  attempts  at  murder — a state  of  things  which 
sufficiently  indicates  the  importance  of  instituting  the  best  security  that 
can  be  devised  for  the  protection  of  life.  To  such  an  extent  are  the 
safeguards  of  life  removed  in  tlie  worst  districts,  the  resort,  as  has 
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been  shown,  of  the  great  and  most  reckless  criminals,  Unit  the  darkest 
crimes  may  be  p^pctrated  with  considerable  cliance  of  impunity  ; andi 
M e know,  from  melancholy  experience,  that  isometimes  they  actually' 
continue  to  be  committed  for  an  indefinite  period,  until  accident  leadtt 
to  their  discovery. 

142.  There  M'ould  scarcely  be  a possibility  of  this,  under  a strict  veri-i 
fication  in  every  case  of  the  fact  as  well  as  of  the  cause  of  death.  This.- 
at  least,  is  the  conviction  of  those  whose  official  experience  qualifiee 
them  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Thus,  among  other  M’itnessesr 
Mr.  Corder,  the  Superintendent  Registrar  of  the  Strand  Union,  says 

“ Had  there  been  such  an  inspection  and  verification  prior  to  the  year 
1831,  the  horrible  system  of  destroying  human  beings  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  their  bodies  could  not  have  been  carried  on  to  the  extent  to 
■vvhich  I know  it  existed  at  that  period.  Being  then  tlie  vestry  clerk 
of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  the  officers  of  which  M'ere  bound  over  to 
prosecute  Bishop,  Williams,  and  May,  for  the  murder  of  the  Italian 
boj',  the  duty  of  conducting  the  prosecution  entirely  devolved  upon  me. 
In  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  I elicited  beyond  all  doubt  'that  the 
practice  of  burking,  as  it  was  then  called,  had  prevailed  to  a consider- 
able extent  in  the  metropolis.  I conceive  that  inspection  and  proper 
inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  death  would  have  prevented  such  murders^ 
Though  the  motives  to  these  dreadful  practices  are  removed  under  the 
securities  for  the  public  safety  imposed  in  connexion  M'ith  the  Anatomy 
Act,  yet,  in  cases  of  other  attempts  against  life,  I do  consider  that  the 
requiring  a certificate  of  the  fact  of  death,  verified  on  inspection  before 
burial,  would  interpose  useful  practical  obstacles  for  the  prevention  of 
murder,  and  the  protection  of  life.” 

143.  Mr.  Partridge,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  King’s  College, 
at  whose  instance  these  murderers  M'ere  taken  into  custody,  expresses’)* 
a similar  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  the  proposed  verification  of 
the  fact  and  cause  of  death  by  the  officer  of  health. 

144.  Mr.  Abraham,  Surgeon  and  Registrar  of  Deaths  in  the  City  of 
London  Union, | states  that  since  he  has  been  registrar,  ho  has  liad 
occasion  to  send  notice  to  the  coroner  of  cases  where  the  causes  of 
death  appeared  suspicious  in  six  instances  ; that  he  may  very  possibly 
have  passed  over  cases  of  murder;  that  there  is  at  present  no  security 

* Supplementary  Report,  p.  171,  § 202. 
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igaiiist  this,  but  tliat  the  personal  inspection  of  the  deceased  vrould  un- 
Joubtcdly  act  as  a very  great  security. 

145.  Mr.  P.  H.  Holland,*  Surgeon,  Registrar  for  Charlton-on- 
Medlock,  states,  that  though  his  district  is  of  a better  description,  in- 
labited  either  by  the  higher  classes  or  by  respectable  working  men,  in 
vhich  cases  of  death  from  crime  are  not  very  likely  to  occur,  yet  that 
aispicious  cases  do  from  time  to  time  happen,  in  the  proportion  of  six  to 
sight  annually.  In  one  case,  for  example,  he  says,  “ A father,  a labour- 
ng  man,  came  to  me  to  report  the  death  of  his  infant  child,  statingthe 
^use  to  be  sickness  and  purging ; there  was  then  no  cholera  prevalent, 
ind  the  rapidity  of  the  disease  was  unusually  great.  My  suspicion  was 
‘xcited  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death,  of  which  the  father  could  give  no 
dear  account,  and  I sent  word  to  the  coroner  that  I thought  the  case 
vas  one  which  required  inquiry.  An  inquest  was  held,  and  it  turned 
)ut  that  the  child  had  taken  arsenic.  The  jury  were  of  opinion  that 
he  death  was  entirely  accidental, — that  there  had  been  no  criminal 
ntention.  Had  not  the  cause  of  the  accident  been  developed  by  the 
nquiry,  others  of  the  family  might  have  suffered  in  the  same  way. 
Che  other  cases,  which  had  escaped  inquiry,  have  been  chiefly  those  of 
iccident,  in  which  the  death  occurred  at  long  periods  subsequently, 
;uch  as  five  or  six  weeks.  Inspection  on  the  spot  would,  I consider, 
»perate  much  more  powerfully  in  prevention  than  in  detection  of 
:rime.” 

146.  Mr.  W.  D}’-ce  Guthrie,  after  reciting  several  cases  of  strong 
uspicion  which  came  under  his  own  observation,  and  expressing  his 
jonviction  of  the  importance  of  aflTording  every  facility  for  arriving  at 
he  truth,  in  all  circumstances  connected  Avith  sudden  and  suspicious 
deaths,  saysf — “ I could  cite  many  instances  of  sudden  deaths  attended 
»y  circumstances  of  such  a nature  as  not  only  rendered  an  investiga- 
ion  highly  proper  in  a legal  point  of  view,  but  necessary  in  charity  to 
hose  individuals  whose  characters  were  tarnished  by  the  cruelly  unjust 
usinuations  of  some  black-hearted  enemies.  The  business  not  having 
>een  thoroughly  probed  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  leaves  great  lali- 
ude  for  the  villainous  conjectures  of  parties  Avhose  interest  it  may  be 
o damage  others  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.” 

147.  Dr.  Scott  Alison  states  J that,  in  Scotland,  there  is  full  oppor- 
iinity  for  the  perpetration  of  murder,  and  burial  without  investigation 

Suppicmeutary  Report,  p.  173,  § 20.'},  -j  f Ihid,  p.  175.  J Ibid.  p.  175. 
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by  any  responsible  officer  ; that  there  is  no  coroner  and  no  inquest 
that  he  has  himself  known  many  cases  of  death  from  culpable  negli 
gence,  and  still  more  from  culpable  accident,  which  required  stric 
investigation,  but  in  which  no  inquiry  took  place  or  was  thought  of 
and  that  the  present  facility  for  the  perpetration  of  murder  would  b 
greatly  checked  by  the  visits  of  an  officer  of  public  health. 

148.  Mr.  William  Chambers  observes*' — “ It  seems  to  be  not  a littl 
surprising  that  in  Scotland,  which  is  signalized  for  its  general  intelli 
gence,  love  of  order,  and  I may  add  really  beneficent  laws,  the  countr 
should  be  so  far  behind  in  everything  connected  with  vital  statistic. 
I have  already  noticed  that  it  possesses  no  coroner’s  inquest.  This  is 
positive  disgrace.  Deaths  are  continually  occurring  from  violence 
but  of  which  not  the  slightest  notice  is  taken  by  procurators  fisca^ 
magistrates,  or  police  ; indeed,  these  functionaries  seldom  interfer 
except  when  a positive  complaint  is  lodged.  Some  time  ago,  the  mt 
dical  gentleman  who  attends  my  family  mentioned  to  me  incidental! 
tliat  that  morning  he  had  been  called  to  look  at,  and  if  possible  r( 
cover,  a lady  who  had  been  found  hanging  in  her  bed-room.  Hi 
efforts  were  ineffectual ; the  lady  was  stone  dead  ; and  it  was  announce 
by  her  relatives  that  she  had  died  suddenly.  In  the  usual  course  ( 
things,  she  was  buried.  Now,  in  this  case,  not  the  slightest  inquir 
was  made  by  any  public  officer,  and  whether  it  was  a death  froi 
suicide  or  from  murder  nobody  can  tell.  The  procurator  fiscal,  who: 
duty  it  is  to  take  cognizance  of  such  deaths,  is,  of  course,  not  1 
blame,  for  he  has  not  the  faculty  of  omniscience.” 

149.  Mr.  Chadwick  justly  observes  that  the  preventive  and  detecti^ 
functions  of  the  officer  of  health  would  be  the  more  efficient  from  tl 
exercise  of  such  functions  being  incidental  to  ordinary  functions'! 
acknowledged  every-day  importance,  which  must  lead  his  visits  an: 
inspection  to  be  regarded  as  prhntt  facie  services  of  beneficence  an 
kindness  to  all  who  surround  the  deceased.  The  comparative  ineffi 
ciency  of  officers  whose  functions  are  principally  judiciary  is  thus  ei 
emplified  by  Mr.  Hill  Burton,  Advocate : — “ A prominent  defect  (1 
observes)  in  the  means  of  inquiry  into  tlie  causes  of  death  in  Scotlani 
consists  in  the  circumstance  that  before  any  investigation  can  be  ei 
tered  on,  tliere  must  be  ostensible  reasons  for  presuming  the  existeno 
of  violence  and  crime.  On  the  occasion  of  a death  having  occurrei 
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in  circumstances  out  of  the  ordinaiy  course,  the  only  person  autho- 
rized to  make  any  inquiry  as  to  its  cause  is  the  officer  whose  proper 
md  ostensible  duty  it  is  to  jirosecute  to  conviction.  It  hence  arises 
that  the  simple  institution  of  an  inquiry  is  almost  equivalent  to  a 
3hai‘ge  of  crime,  and  that  the  proper  officer,  knowing  the  serious  po- 
rtion in  which  he  places  those  concerned,  by  taking  any  steps,  is  very 
reluctant  to  move,  until  the  public  voice  has  pretty  unequivocally 
shown  him  that  the  matter  comes  within  his  province  as  a jiublic  pro- 
sfecutor.  There  is  no  family  in  Scotland  that  would  not  at  present  feel 
i demand  by  a procurator  fiscal,  or  by  any  individual  to  inspect  a body 
ivithin  their  house,  as  very  nearly  equivalent  to  a charge  of  murder  ; 
ind  I should  think  it  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  that  any  such  inspec- 
;ion  takes  place,  in  a private  house,  unless  when  a prosecution  has  been 
lecided  on. 

“The  absence  of  any  machinery,  through  which  an  inqsiiry  can  be 
jalmly  and  impartially  made  into  the  cause  of  death,  without  in  itself 
mplying  suspicion  of  crime,  is  frequently  illustrated  in  the  creation  of 
excitement  and  alarm  in  the  public  mind,  which  the  authorities  cannot 
ind  a suitable  means  of  allaying.  I remember  some  years  ago  being 
present  at  a trial  for  murder,  which,  as  it  involved  no  point  in  law, 
las  unfortunately  not  been  reported.  It  was  a trial  undertaken  by  the 
CJrown  for  the  mere  purpose  of  justifying  an  innocent  man.  Two 
butchers  were  returning  tipsy  from  a fair ; some  words  arose  between 
;hem,  and  soon  after  one  of  them  was  found  stabbed  to  the  heart  by 
jne  of  the  set  of  knives  which  both  carried.  On  investigation,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  deceased  had  fallen  on  his  side,  from  the  effects  of 
Irunkenness,  and  that  one  of  the  knives  which  hung  at  his  side,  drop- 
ping perpendicularly  with  its  heavy  handle  to  the  ground  2’ierced 
hrough  his  ribs  to  his  heart  as  he  fell.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
0 satisfy  the  public  that  such  was  the  case.  The  feeling  of  the  neigh- 
pourhood  ran  high,  and  the  Crown  was  induced,  out  of  humanity,  or 
from  a desire  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to  concede  the  formality 
pf  a trial.  I know  it  to  be  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  especially 
n the  north  of  Scotland,  that  suspicions  which  must  be  destructive  to 
the  peace  of  mind  of  those  who  are  the  objects  of  them,  take  wing 
I'.hrough  society,  and  can  never  be  set  effectually  at  rest.” 

150.  The  public  officers  in  England  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  inves- 
Igations  of  this  kind,  and  who  from  their  official  situation  and  expe- 
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rience  have  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  necessity  of  the  medioal 
officer  of  health,  and  of  the  value  of  the  services  -which  he  wo\dd  be- 
likely  to  render,  bear  such  testimony  as  the  following : Thus  hlr. 
Payne,  the  Coroner  for  the  City  of  London,  states  that  he  has  in  some 
cases  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  send  a confidential  person  to  make  in- 
quiries for  him  before  he  would  act  on  the  ordinary  sources  of  inform- 
ation in  holding  inquests ; that  other  coroners  are  under  the  necessity 
of  adopting  the  same  practice;  that  it  is  frequently  found  necessary  to> 
incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  previous  inquiries  by  more  trust-: 
worthy  persons,  in  cases  where  the  alleged  cause  of  death  is  not  mani-. 
fest ; and  that  medical  officers  of  health  would,  by  the  very  exercise  of 
their  ordinary  duties,  relieve  the  coroners  from  this  necessity,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  the  public  cause  to  be  better  satisfied  that  no  really 
suspicious  cases  were  shrouded  in  obscurity,  and  that  none  escaped  in- 
vestigation from  inadvertence.  “ I have  long  felt,”  says  this  witness, 
“ that  there  has  been  something  wanting  in  the  machinery  by  which  in- 
quiries into  deaths  are  or  ought  to  be  regulated.  In  cases  of  death  from: 
external  violence,  where  the  injury  is  apparent,  the  constable  of  the 
district  is  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  coroner  ; but 
in  cases  of  sudden  or  other  deaths  where  there  is  no  cause  apparent  to 
a common  observer,  there  is  a necessity  for  some  qualified  person  form- 
ing a judgment  as  to  the  expediency  of  a judicial  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  death,  and  I know  of  none  so  well  qualified  to  form  such  a judg- 
ment as  a member  of  the  medical  profession.  The  office  of  searclter^ 
when  properly  carried  out,  Avas  useful  as  far  as  it  could  be  in  the  handsi 
of  old  Avoinen  ; but  that  could  only  apply  to  cases  in  which  externali 
violence  Avas  af>parent  to  the  view  on  searching  the  body.  I believe, 
hoAvever,  that  the  office  has  noAv  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  present  mode 
of  registering  deaths  does  not  supply  any  means  of  detecting  unnatural 
or  violent  deaths.  I am  therefore  quite  of  opinion  that  a medical  regis- 
trar (chosen  for  his  ability  and  discrelioii),  Avho  Avould  not  unnecessarHy 
annoy  the  feelings  of  private  families,  and  yet  make  himself  acquainted 
Avith  the  death  by  personal  knoAvledge,  Avould  be  a valuable  addition 
to  the  present  mode  of  ascertaining  and  registering  deaths.” 

151.  There  is  one  subject  so  intimately  connected  Avith  sanatory 
improvement  that  no 'sanatory  measure  can  be  tolerably  complete 
Avithout  embracing  it,  Avhich  is  Avholly  jAassed  over  in  Lord  Lincob?  s 
Bill,  into  the  investigation  of  Avhicli  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
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enter  but  slightly,*  and  of  which  they  take  no  notice  in  their  Recom- 
mendations, namely,  the  operation  of  the  window  duties.  Tiic  window 
duties  are  a tax  upon  liglit  and  air;  a tax  more  vicious  in  principle 
and  more  injui’ious  in  its  practical  consequences  than  a tax  upon  food. 
TJie  facilities  for  procuring  food  increase  with  wealth,  which  is  always 
greatest  in  towns  and  cities,  precisely  where  the  difficulties  of  obtain- 
ing light  and  air  increase  with  every  street  that  is  laid  down,  and 
almost  with  every  house  that  is  built.  That  was  therefore  a most 
unhappy  thought  which  suggested  to  the  legislature  the  scheme  of 
laying  a tax  upon  windows,  the  inlets  to  light  and  air.  A wise  legis- 
lature, understanding  its  duties,  would  have  met  such  a proposition  in 
this  spirit : — “ Upon  the  most  skilful  arrrangement  of  liouses  in  towns 
and  cities  that  can  be  devised,  it  is  difficult  to  admit  to  the  rooms 
sufficient  light  and  air.  This  difficulty  must  necessarily  increase  as  a 
city  enlarges  and  the  number  of  streets  and  houses  increase.  We 
ought  under  such  circumstances  rather  to  offer  a bounty  to  builders 
for  plans  that  may  secure  to  houses  the  admission  of  the  largest  amount 
of  light  and  air.  Nature,  which  has  made  these  elements  indispensable 
to  human  existence,  has  provided  them  for  the  use  of  human  beings 
freely,  in  unlimited  abundance.  It  is  not  for  us  to  step  in  between 
Grod  and  the  people,  and  by  laying  a tax  upon  the  light  of  Heaven 
and  the  breath  of  life,  to  render  them  absolutely  unattainable  by  large 
classes  of  the  population.”  A wise  legislature,  understanding  its 
duties,  would  have  acted  in  accordance  with  this  feeling  ; for  it  would 
have  foreseen  what  has  actually  happened,  that  the  operation  of  the 
window  duties  would  be  to  shut  out  the  sun  from  multitudes  of  human 
beings,  and  to  compel  them  to  breathe,  in  darkened  rooms,  a poisoned 
air. 

162.  The  consequences  to  the  people  of  breathing  this  poisoned  air 
have  been  fully  shown  ; but  the  consequences  of  living  in  dark  rooms,  to 
which  no  ray  of  sunshine  ever  penetrates,  are  not  so  generally  known, 
though  they  are  well  understood  by  those  who  have  attended  to  the 
subject. 

* The  evidence  of  N.  B.  Ward,  Esq.  on  the  “ influence  of  light  and  air  on  vege- 
able  and  animal  life,”  possesses  peculiar  interest  and  importance,  and  his  sugges- 
■iops  with  regard  to  air-tight  cases  for  plants,  adapted  to  the  rooms  of  the  poor,  and 
affording  a new  pleasure,  and  a healthy,  economical,  and  even  remunerative  reerea- 
;ion,  is  highly  deserving  the  attention  of  all  who  aim  at  the  improvement  of  the 
people.” — First  lleport,  voL  i.  p.  41,  et  »v<]. 
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NTecessary  to  n 153,  The  necessity  of  light  to  the  nutrition  of  tlie  plant  is  matter  of ' 

immal  as  well  „ . . . . ^ 

IS  vegetable  familiar  knowledge,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  light  is  also 

lutiition.  essential  to  the  nutrition  of  the  animal.  It  is  proved  by  direct  experi- 

ment and  by  large  experience,  that  without  light,  the  development  of ; 
the  animal  body  stops  at  certain,  and  in  some  cases  at  definite  stages. 
Thus,  if  the  young  of  some  of  the  lower  tribes  of  creatures  are  supplied 
with  their  proper  food,  and  if  all  the  other  conditions  necessary  for; 
tlieir  nourishment  are  maintained,  while  at  the  same  time  light  is: 
wholly  excluded  from  them,  their  development  is  stopped ; they  no 
longer  undergo  the  metamorphosis  through  which  they  pass  from 
imperfect  into  perfect  beings ; the  tadpole,  for  example,  is  unable  to 
change  its  water-breathing  apparatus,  fitted  for  its  first  stage  of  exist- 
ence, into  the  air-breathing  apparatus,  with  the  rudiment  of  which 
it  is  furnished,  and  which  is  intended  to  adapt  it  for  a higher  life, 
namely,  for  respiration  in  air.  In  this  imperfect  state  it  continues^ 
to  live ; it  even  attains  an  enormous  bulk,  for  such  a creature  in 
its  state  of  transition,  but  it  is  unable  to  pass  out  of  its  transitional 
state ; it  remains  permanently  an  imperfect  being,  and  is  doomed  to 
pass  a perpetual  life  in  water,  instead  of  attaining  maturity  and  passing 
its  mature  life  in  air.  The  same  cause  produces  the  very  same  effect 
upon  human  beings ; upon  human  mothers,  and  upon  human  children. 
Human  mothers  living  in  dark  cellars  produce  an  unusual  proportion 
of  defective  children.  Go  into  the  narrow  streets  and  the  dark  lanes, 
courts,  and  alleys  of  our  splendid  cities,  there  you  will  see  an  unusual 
number  of  deformed  people,  men,  w'omen,  and  children,  but  particu- 
larly children.  In  some  cells  under  the  fortifications  of  Lisle,  a numbw 
of  poor  people  took  up  their  abode ; the  proportion  of  defective  infants 
produced  by  them  became  so  great  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
issue  an  order  commanding  these  cells  to  be  shut  up.  The  window 
duties  multiply  these  cells  of  the  fortifications  of  Lisle  in  London,  in 
Liverpool,  in  Manchester,  in  Bristol,  and  in  every  city  and  town  in 
England  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  and  with  the  same  result ; but 
the  cells  here  are  not  shut  up,  nor  is  the  cause  that  produces  them 
removed. 

154.  Even  in  cases  in  w'hich  the  absence  of  light  is  not  so  complete  as 
to  produce  a result  thus  definite  and  striking,  the  effects  of  the  privation 
are  still  abundantly  manifest  in  the  pale  and  sickly  complexion,  and 
the  enfeebled  and  stunted  frame  ; nor  can  it  be  otherwise,  since,  from 
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the  essential  constitution  of  organized  beings,  light  is  as  necessary  to 
tlie  development  of  the  animal  as  it  is  to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

155.  In  proportion  then  as  the  window'  duties  exclude  light  from  Window  Du- 

...  , 1 -1  . . ; 1 ,•  • j ties  deteriorat 

human  dwellings,  they  tend  to  deteriorate  the  population  ; they  interpose  people. 

a positive  and  definite  obstacle  to  the  full  [development  of  the  physical 

constitution,  and  consequently  of  the  physical  strength  and  vigour  of 

the  people. 

156.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  over  and  above  this  evil,  inherent  in  the  Act  as  a 

...  premiiim  on 

very  nature  of  the  tax,  the  particular  mode  adopted  in  its  assessment  the  bad  con- 

secures  practically  the  production  of  this  evil  in  its  greatest  intensity, 
just  as  if  it  w’ere  skilfully  planned  for  this  special  ’purpose.  The  tax 
is  so  managed  as  to  operate  as  a premium  upon  the  defective  and 
vicious  construction  of  houses.  Thus,  window's  are  charged  by  a scale, 
the  tax  increasing  at  an  average  rate  of  about  8^.  3<Z.[for  every  windoiv, 
w'hether  large  or  small.  “ Hence  the  number  of  windows,”  says  Mr. 

Hickson,*  becomes  to  builders  of  second  and  third  class  houses  a 
very  serious  consideration.  Supposing  a house  to  contain  twelve  rooms, 
if,  to  make  these  rooms  cheerful  and  pleasant,  I have  put  two  window's  in 
each  room,  and  thereby  ensured  a current  of  air  passing  from  back  to 
front,  the  window  tax  for  that  house  amounts  to  7^.  ^s.  9d. ; but  if  I 
have  put  but  one  window  to  each  room,  the  window-tax  is  but  21.  4s.  9d., 
showing  a difference  of  51.  Is.  per  annum ; and  I need  scarcely  say 
that  a difference  of  only  10s.  per  annum  is  quite  enough  to  influence 
builders  of  cheap  houses  in  trjdng  to  save  such  a sum.  But  the  same 
considerations  affect  the  building  of  even  first  class  houses.  I have 
been  offered  a rent  of  210Z.  per  annum  for  a house  unbuilt,  on  condition 
tliat  the  plan  should  be  altered  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  tlie 
window-tax,  for  which  the  house  would  otherwise  be  liable.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  the  majority  of  new  houses,  one  large  window,  of 
the  largest  size  allowed,  is  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  two  window's ; 
and  privies,  closets,  passages,  cellars,  roofs — the  very  places  where 
mephitic  vapours  are  most  apt  to  lodge — are  now  left  almost  entirelj' 
without  ventilation.  An  opening  only  a foot  square,  even  if  intended 
merely  to  admit  the  air,  and  not  glazed  against  the  weather,  makes  the 
house  liable  for  an  additional  8^.  3rZ.  per  annum.  I spoke  but  lately 
to  a man  in  humble  circumstances  who  had  put  in  his  privy  a single 
pane  of  glass ; it  was  discovered  by  the  assessor,  and  rather  than  pay 
First  Report,  vol.  ii,  p.  238,  cl  seq. 
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the  tax  (the  money  being  an  object)  the  pane  of  glass  was  remo\e(l, 
and  tlie  opening  bricked  up,  I am  paying  for  one  of  my  new  buildings 
in  Whitefriars  Street,  East  Temple  Chambers,  14/.  8s.  9t/.  window- 
tax  upon  44  windows.  There  are  three  waterclosets,  one  of  them  dark.. 
One  of  my  tenants  wished  me  to  put  in  a window  to  this  dark  water- 
closet,  and  I should  have  done  so,  but  this  one  additional  window, 
would  make  me  subject  to  an  increased  wdndow-duty  of  28s.  The 
charge  after  39  window's  is  by  jumjis — 

40  to  44  — £14  8s.  9rf. 

45  — 49  — 15  16  9,  &c. 

‘‘  From  the  way  in  which  the  window-tax  is  levied,”  says  Mr.  Hugh 
Biers,*  an  extensive  builder,  “ I have  been  obliged  in  several  new 
buildings  I have  lately  constructed,  and  they  are  buildings  of  a supe-: 
rior  class,  to  do  aw'ay  with  some  of  the  ventilating  lights,  such  as 
under  the  steps ; and  in  the  larders,  outhouses,  and  so  on,  w'here  1 
should  have  had  two,  three,  or  four’,  there  is  now  but  one ; the  assessors 
can  charge  the  tax  if  the  opening  is  in  an  external  w'all ; if  it  is  merelj 
a hole  to  let  off  the  impure  air,  the  tax-gatherer  will  charge  for  £ 
window.” 

157.  There  is  no  provision  in  any  one  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  as- 
sessed taxes  for  excepting  from  the  duties  chargeable  on  windows,  open- 
ings of  any  kind  made  for  purposes  of  ventilation  in  dwelling-houses.  Or 
the  contrary,  the  30th  Geo.  III.  chap.  40,  expressly  provides  that  ah 
openings  in  external  walls,  not  chargeable  as  windows  or  lights,  shsd, 
be  stopped  up  with  brick  or  stone,  or  the  materials  of  which  the  wal. 
is  composed.  Under  this  Act  a gentleman  of  Croydon,  who  washed  tc 
rid  himself  of  mice,  w'as  lately  surcharged  for  a small  hole  in  his  cellai 
made  to  admit  a cat ; and  there  is  no  exception  in  favour  of  perforatet 
plates  of  zinc,  or  of  any  other  mode  of  ventilation. 

158.  Houses  having  less  than  eight  windows  are  indeed  exempt  from 
the  duty  ; “ but  the  window'-tax,”  says  Mr.  Hickson,  “ is  not  therefore 
inoperativef  as  it  regards  the  working  classes  of  towns.  In  Londor. 
the  poor  do  not  live  in  cottages,  but  several  families  occupy  lodgings 
in  the  same  house,  and  that  perhaps  a house  built  with  the  maximum 
of  untaxed  windows  allowed  by  the  law'.  One  more  window  w'oulii 
possibly  let  a little  sunshine  into  a sick-room  ; but  the  landlord  says 

* First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  233,  ct  seq, 
t Firet  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  240. 
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No,  the  house  would  then  have  eight  windows,  and  I should  be  liable 
to  a tax  of  1&.  6d.  per  annum.  If  the  Commissioners  would  examine 
personally  the  houses  in  which  the  poor  live  in  tlie  close  courts  and 
alleys  of  the  metropolis,  they  would  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
dark  staircases  and  filthy  holes  which,  although  in  upper  floors,  are 
quite  as  ill  ventilated  and  unfavourable  to  health  as  the  cellars  of 
Liverpool.  And  the  permanent  cause  of  this  state  of  things  is  the 
option  given  to  builders  of  saving  money  in  taxation  by  shutting  out 
air  and  light.” 

159.  In  London  and  other  cities  many  families  of  the  poor  live 
uhder  the  same  roof  in  one  large  building,  just  as  many  individuals 
among  the  rich  live  in  the  Albany,  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  in 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  By  the  manner  in 
which  the  window-tax  is  levied,  the  poor,  living  in  their  large  build- 
ings, are  actually  made  to  pay  upwards  of  four  times  the  amount  of 
window-tax  that  is  demanded  of  the  rich  in  such  buildings  as  the 
Albany,  and  in  the  Inrls  of  Court  and  Universities.  Thus,  by  the  6th 
Rule  in  Schedule  A,  appended  to  the  48th  Geo.  III.,  ch.  55,  it  is  de- 
termined that  “ when  any  dwelling-house  is  or  shall  be  let  in  different 
apartments,  tenetnents,  lodgings,  or  landings,  and  shall  be  inhabited 
by  two  or  more  persons  or  families,  the  same  shall  nevertheless  be 
charged  as  if  such  house  was  inhabited  by  one  person  or  family  only 
while  by  the  8th  Rule  of  the  same  Act,  “ every  distinct  chamber  or 
apartment  in  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court  or  of  Chancery,  or  in  any 
college  or  hall  in  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  CambridgCj 
: shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  if  the  same  w'as  an  entire  house 
! so  that  whatever  number  of  families  live  in  the  building  occupied  by 
the  poor,  it  is  regarded  only  as  one  single  house;  Avhereas  in  the 
building  occupied  by  the  rich,  every  distinct  chamber  or  apartment 
i.s  regarded  as  a separate  house.  In  the  case  of  the  poor,  twenty 
sepaiate  dwelling's  in  one  house  still  make  but  one  house;  in  the 
case  of  the  rich,  twenty  separate  dwellings  in  one  house  make  twenty 
separate  houses.  The  effect  of  this  distinction,  as  has  just  been  stated, 
is  to  make  the  poor  pay  quadruple  the  amount  of  window-tax 
paid  by  the  rich.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  buildings  about  to  be 
erected  by  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  improving  the  Dw'ellings 
of  the  Industrious  Cla.sses,  in  a house  for  ten  families,  each  house 
having  three  rooms  and  a scullery,  and  each  room  conlaining  one  win- 
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clow,  making  forty  windows  throughout  the  house,  and  a skylight,  the 
total  window-tax  for  such  house  is  loZ.  15s.  7c?.,  or  1?.  11s.  9c?.  for 
each  family,  being  at  the  rate  of  lid.  per  week  each  ; whereas,  for  the 
same  house  situated  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  in  either  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  total  duty  is  only  3?.  17s.  per 
annum,  or  7s.  8gC?.  for  each  set  of  four  rooms  ; being  at  the  rate  of 
\^d.  per  week  each. 

160.  W.  Laird,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  makes  the  following  statement : 
— “ In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  I built  in  Birkenhead  two 
blocks  or  houses,  each  containing  eight  separate  dwellings,  in  respect 
of  which  I,  as  the  landlord,  have  been  assessed  to  the  window-tax  in 
the  sum  of  211.  2y,  lOcZ.  My  houses  I built  expressly  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  working  classes,  furnishing  them  with  every  conve- 
nience in  the  way  of  ventilation,  drainage,  water,  and  interior  fittings, 
and  on  a plan  something  similar  to  the  houses  proposed  to  be  erected 
by  the  Metropolitan  Association,  marked  C in  their  prospectus.  I 
have  appealed  against  the  assessment.  I have  however  been  informed 
by  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  Assessed  Taxes  for  this  district,  that 
the  assessment  will  be  confirmed,  the  Commissioners  having  taken  the  ■ 
opinion  of  the  Judges  in  London  upon  the  point,  who  are  of  opinion  i 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  imposing  tlie  window-tax  clearly  applies  ■ 
to  the  buildings  in  question.” 

161.  Thus,  for  the  same  number  of  windows  for  which  the  rich  i 
living  in  London,  in  Piccadilly,  at  the  Albany,  and  in  the  Inns  of  Court, . 
or  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  the  Universities,  pay  11.  per  annum, . 
the  poor  of  Liverpool  are  required  to  pay  211.  2s.  10<Z.  Whatever  : 
may  become  of  the  window  duties,  as  long  as  this  most  iniquitous' 
inequality  in  the  assessment  is  allowed  to  remain,  it  will  be  a disgrace: 
and  a scandal  to  the  Statute  Book. 

162.  When  the  new  Building  Act  was  under  discussion,  a simple  and 
it  is  submitted  a very  effectual  mode  of  improving  the  healthfulness  of 
the  inferior  class  of  habitations  in  great  towns  was  earnestly  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  The  Earl  of  Lincoln 
declined  to  interfere  with  the  province  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  two  applications  made  to  Mr.  Goulburn  from  persons 
Avell  known  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  matter,  failed  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  subject  was  one  of  the  slightest  moment.  Hie  plan 
proposed  was  that  Avindows  charged  for  should  be  in  proportion  to  tliei 
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space  enclosed,  or  to  the  number  of  rooms  ; that  the  maximum  should 
ae  fixed  to  the  existing  window  duties,  beyond  which  new  openings 
night  be  made  for  light  and  ventilation,  without  subjecting  the  occu- 
aier  to  additional  charges.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
solicited  to  introduce  a short  Bill  on  this  principle,  and  to  exempt 
Tom  taxation  on  sanatory  grounds  all  unglazed  openings  in  basement 
stories  and  closets  of  every  description.  But  this  was  peremptorily 
•efused. 

163.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  when  Lord  Althorp  was  Chan- 
;ellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a bill  was  actually  introduced  and  passed  with 
i view  to  carry  out  this  very  plan.  “ If  the  noble  lord,”  said  Mr. 
[lume,*  “ would  limit  the  tax  to  its  present  amount,  and  allow  every 
nan  who  has  paid  the  window-rate  for  an  entire  year  to  continue  to 
^ay  the  same  composition  and  to  open  additional  windows,  it  would  be 
i very  great  relief.”  The  week  following  Lord  Althorp  rose  and 
said  ij" — “ 1 have  now  to  beg  leave  to  bring  up  a clause  enabling  per- 
sons to  open  fresh  windows  in  houses  at  present  existing  without  any 
idditional  charge.”  But  unfortunately  some  one,  either  by  inad- 
vertence or  with  a sinister  design,  introduced  into  the  Bill  the  words 
‘ duly  assessed.”  Thus  the  4th  and  5th  of  William  IV.,  chap.  54, 
ilause  Y,  provides  that  “ additional  windows  may  be  opened,  free  of 
:luty,  in  every  house  which  is  or  shall  be  duf^  assessed  for  the  year 
mding  April  5th,  1835.”  But  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and 
Paxes  immediately  found  out  that  no  one  was  duly  assessed  in  that 
>’ear,  and  the  lawyers  supported  them  in  this  opinion ; so  that  the 
3ledge  given  to  the  people  by  Parliament,  and  the  clear  and  unmis- 
rakeable  intention  of  this  Act,  has  been  deliberately  evaded  for  the 
luake  of  revenue.  Without  suspecting  the  interpretation  that  would 
)e  put  upon  these  v'ords,  many  thousand  persons  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  immediately  set  about  improving  the  cheerfulness,  comfort, 
ind  healthfulness  of  their  habitations  by  opening  additional  windows. 
iVhat  was  the  consequence  ? Every  person,  without  one  single  excep- 
ion,  who  opened  additional  windows  upon  the  faith  of  Lord  Althorp’s 
\ct,  was  surcharged  for  the  increased  number,  some  on  one  pretext, 
ome  on  another.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  Judges  in  innu- 
nerable  shapes,  but  always  in  vain : the  Judges  invariably  ruled  in 
avour  of  the  view  taken  by  the  Board  of  Stamps  and  Taxes ; so  that 
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this  Act,  instead  of  being  a relief  to  tlie  peoplej  has  proved  to  them  a . 
mockery  and  a snare. 

1 64.  Certainly  legislation  for  tlie  people  has  hitherto  been  singularly 
unfortunate.  When  they  rejoice  that  the  air  of  their  towns  and  cities  ■ 
is  at  length  to  be  purified  from  the  nuisance  of  smoke,  their  joy  is  des- 
tined to  be  short-lived  ; for  the  Act  contains  the  words  “ in  respect  ofi 
every  week  during  which  such  furnace  or  annoyance  shall  be  so  used 
and  as  the  chimney  of  no  furnace  can  be  proved  to  smoke  for  one: 
“ wl^ole  ” week,  day  and  night,  without  interruption,  all  chimneys  are: 
allowed  to  go  on  as  before,  pouring  out  their  dense  columns  of  black, 
smoke.  When  the  people  rejoice  that  on  the  payment  of  a fixed  sum  they . 
are  to  be  allowed  to  introduce  into  their  houses  as  much  light  and  air  as 
tliey  please,  their  joy  is  destined  to  be  equally  short -liv^d,  for  the  Act 
contains  the  words — “ by  all  persons  duly  assessed  ; ” and  as  no  person 
was  duly  assessed  (though  due  assessment  depends  on  no  private  indi- 
vidual, but  on  a public  officer,  the  assessor),  the  openings  they  had  so. 
quickly  made  for  the  admission  of  air  and  light,  they  were  obliged 
again  as  quickly  to  close. 

165.  It  is  submitted  that  the  following  statements,  with  which  Mr. 
Hickson*  closes  the  peculiarly  valuable  evidence  given  by  him  before 
Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  the  window  duties,  de- 
serves the  serious  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  contemplating 
the  introduction  of  a large  and  efficient  sanatory  measure : — “■  I do  not 
expect  in  the  present  state  of  the  revenue  to  see  the  window-tax  re- 
pealed, but  the  revenue  gains  nothing  by  the  present  mode  of  assess- 
ment, while  the  public  sustains  a most  serious  injury.  I would  submit 
that  all  new  houses  should  be  assessed  upon  the  principle  that  every 
house  built  requires  for  light  and  air  a certain  number  of  openings  in 
proportion  to  its  cubic  contents,  and  that  these  openings  should  be  paid 
for  whether  they  exist  or  not.  This  would  at  once  remove  every  temp- 
tation to  defective  construction  ; and  I think  that  after  a house  luui 
been  once  assessed,  the  proprietor  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  as 
many  additional  openings  as  he  pleased  ; in  fact,  to  turn  the  whole  of 
the  walls  into  glass  if  he  thought  proper.  I most  sincerely  hope  that 
the  serious  and  earnest  attention  of  the  Commission  will  be  given  to 
this  part  of  their  inquiry.  A great  practical  improvement  can  be 
effected  without  any  lo.ss  to  the  revenue,  and  by  a few  very  simple 
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clauses.  The  majority  of  liouses  of  the  second  and  third  class  will 
never  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  healthful  habitations  while  assessed  to 
the  window-tax  as  at  present.  I would  pass  a law  to  the  effect,  that  if 
a house  contained  twelve  squares  on  a floorj  it  should  be  liable  for,  say 
six  windows  on  that  floor ; but  that  the  owner  might  make  six  more 
windows  on  that  floor  if  he  pleased  without  any  additional  charge.  I 
have  thought  long  and  seriously  on  this  subject,  and  am  convinced  that 
the  simple  alteration  I have  proposed,  by  which  the  revenue  need  not 
lose  a shilling,  would  confer  a greater  blessing  upon  the  middle  and 
working  classes,  as  it  regards  their  habitations,  than  it  would  be  possible 
for  this  Commission  to  obtain  for  them  in  any  other  way  at  so  cheap  a 
cost.  Other  means  of  ameliorating  their  condition  may  require  local 
taxes  or  public  grants  ; but  here  great  practical  improvements  may  be 
effected  by  the  stroke  of  a pen.” 

166.  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  is  a legitimate  object  of  legislative  care,  because  the  chief 
causes  which  injure  the  health  of  communities  are  capable  of  being 
controlled  by  Government,  but  are  not  capable  of  being  controlled  by 
any  number  of  private  persons.  Though  three  of  the  physical  agents 
on  which  life  and  health  depend,  namely,  air,  water,  and  light,  are 
provided  by  nature  in  unlimited  profusion,  so  that  men  have  only  to 
accept  them,  still  it  is  difficult  in  towns  and  cities  to  obtain  a due 
supply  of  them  and  to  obtain  them  in  a state  of  purity.  And  yet  if  in 
the  general  arrangement  of  streets  and  buildings  precautions  are  not 
taken  to  render  free  currents  of  air  accessible,  the  people  are  deprived 
of  the  main  element  of  existence ; if  noxious  emanations  are  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  the  air  in  and  around  dwellings,  the  people  are  poi- 
soned ; and  if  light  is  excluded  from  dwellings,  the  people  are  rendered 
wholly  incapable  of  attaining  their  full  strength  and  vigour.  Here 
then  is  the  province  of  the  legislature,  to  frame  the  best  general  regu- 
lations that  can  be  devised  for  securing  the  supply  and  the  purity  of 
these  elements  of  life.  So  with  re^rd  to  the  t\Vo  other  life-sustaining 
agents,  namely,  food  and  temperature,  though  these,  unlike  the  three 
first,  are  not  supplied  by  nature,  but  are  the  products  of  human  skill 
and  industry,  yet  is  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  even  with  regard 
to  these,  to  a certain  extent  not  less  just  and  necessary.  No  govern- 
ment indeed  can  supply  the  people  with  food,  nor  provide  them  with 
the  means  of  generating  and  sustaining  the  artificial  temperature  they 
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require,  tiiat  is,  with  houses,  clothing,  and  fuel ; yet  Government  can, 
at  least,  so  far  interfere  with  food  as  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  unwhole- 
some food,  and  with  houses  so  far  as  to  prohibit  their  unsafe,  defective, 
and  unhealthy  construction.  It  can  do  more ; it  can  religiously  ab- 
stain from  otferiug  any  kind  or  degree  of  obstruction  (if  it  cannot 
afford  help)  to  the  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  food,  and  of  the 
materials  for  houses,  clothing,  and  fuel.  Upon  the  abundant  and  I 
cheap  supply  of  these  necessaries  of  life  in  their  purity,  the  physical  i 
welfare  of  the  people  depends,  and  upon  their  physical  welfare  depends 
their  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  existence,  not  to  say  excellence. 
The  charge  of  these  things  is,  therefore,  not  only  within  the  legitimate  ' 
province  of  Government,  but  constitutes  one  of  its  ultimate  and  highest 
objects. 

167.  To  the  Marquess  of  Normanby  belongs  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  to  introduce  into  Parliament  a general  measure  with  a view  to  ! 
carry  out  some  of  the  most  essential  of  these  objects,  and  it  ought  to  i 
be  recorded  to  the  honour  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  they  twice ' 
passed  the  measure  submitted  to  them  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State  ' 
for  the  Home  Department.  The  Recommendations  subsequently  pro- 
posed by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  appointed  to  make  further  in-  ■ 
quiry  as  to  Remedial  Measures,  appear  to  your  Committee  to  be 
signally  sound,  praGtical,'and  complete ; and  as  the  Bill,  founded  on 
those  Recommendations,  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  will  probably  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  any  sana- 
tory measure,  it  has  appeared  to  your  Committee  to  be  impossible  to  • 
consider  with  too  much  care  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  in  the  present 
stage  of  sanatory  legislation. 

168.  From  the  best  attention  then  which  your  Committee  have  been 
able  to  give  this  subject,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  sound  provisions 
of  this  Bill  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  general  enactment,  that  the  supply  of  water,  the  sewerage, 
the  drainage,  the  cleansing,  and  the  paving  of  towns,  including 
the  suburbs,  shall  all  be  placed  under  one  and  the  same 
authority  (§  5)  : 

2.  The  appointment  of  a Government  Inspector  {Ibid.)  : 

3.  The  appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances : 

4.  The  appointment  of  Local  Boards  of  Commissioners  for  car- 
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rying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts {Ibid.) : 

5.  The  preparation  or  the  local  examination  of  surveys,  plans, 
and  estimates,  by  competent  and  responsible  officers,  before  any 
Avorks  are  undertaken  {Ibid.)  ; 

6.  The  publication  of  these  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates,  with 
expository  Reports  for  local  distribution,  in  order  that  the  pro- 
posed Avorks  may  be  thoroughly  canvassed  by  all  parties 
interested  in  them  before  they  are  commenced  {Ibid.) : 

7.  The  execution  and  maintenance  of  all  Avorks  by  contract ; the 
performance  of  the  contracts  to  be  supervised  by  paid  and 
responsible  local  officers  {Ibid.)  : 

8.  The  appointment  in  districts  of  medical  officers  of  health. 

169.  The  errors  and  defects  of  the  Bill  appear  to  your  Committee 
be : — 

1.  The  limitation  of  the  Act  to  England  and  Wales,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Metropolis  even  of  England,  and  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  Avithout  providing  for  the 
immediate  preparation  of  a survey  and  plan  of  the  metropolis, 
and  a Report  as  to  the  special  measures  applicable  to  the  Me- 
tropolis, to  Ireland,  and  to  Scotland  (§  8 et  seq.)  ; 

2.  The  omission  to  create  a central  superintending  authority  in 
subordination  to  the  executive  government,  invested  with  the 
same  sort  of  poAvers  Avith  reference  to  the  local  Boards  intrusted 
Avith  the  execution  of  the  details  of  the  Act,  that  the  Poor 
LaAv  Commissioners  have  with  the  Boards  of  Guardians ; instead 
of  this,  giving  the  entire  superintendence  of  the  Act  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  (§  12  et  seq.)  : 

3.  The  omission  to  take  adequate  powers  for  compelling  the 
Boards  of  Local  Commissioners  duly  to  execute  the  Act  (17)  : 

4.  The  creation  of  a neAV,  complex,  and  needless  machinery  for 

electing  Boards  of  Commissioners,  instead  of  adopting  tlie 
mode  of  electing  Boards  of  Guardians  now  in  use  throughout 
the  Poor  LaAv  Unions,  Avhich  is  found  in  practice  to  Avork  perr 
fectly  Avell  (19)  : , ■ 
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5.  Investing  the  Boards  of  Commissioners  with  powers  to  execute 
works,  instead  of  rendering  their  functions  entirely  and  strictly 
ministerial  and  supervising,  and  neglecting  positively  to  re- 
strict by  an  express  enactment  their  duties  to  acts  of  this  class  • 
(20  et  seq. — 31  et  seq.)  : , 

6.  The  omission  to  prohibit  by  a sufficiently  stringent  enactment  i 
Boards  of  Commissioners  from  commencing  any  works  without : 
having  caused  plans  and  estimates  to  be  prepared  by  their  own 
surveyor,  and  without  having  obtained  for  these  plans  and 
estimates  the  sanction  of  the  Inspector  (30  et  seq.)  ; 

7.  The  omission  to  secure  by  sufficiently  stringent  enactments  thati 
all  works  whatsoever  shall  be  executed  only  by  contract  upon 
open  tenders,  and  shall  be  maintained  in  repair  for  terms  of 
years  (37  et  seq.)  ; and  that  the  contractor  shall  be  bound  to 
undertake  any  extraordinary  works  at  a fixed  remuneration 
(41): 

8^  The  omission  to  provide  facilities  for  the  formation  of  public; 
companies  for  carrying  out  by  contract  the  provisions  of  thei 
Act  (42  et  seq.)  : 

9.  The  omission  to  make  sufficient  provision  for  raising  the  ne- 
cessary capital  for  the  execution  of  large  sanatory  improve- 
ments ; namely,  by  loan  raised  on  the  security  of  a special  rate 
to  be  levied  on  the  properties  in  the  several  localities,  the 
principal  and  interest  to  be  repaid  by  annual  instalments  w ithitt; 
a limited  number  of  years  (44  et  seq.)  : 

10.  Fixing  the  cost  on  owners,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  placed  on 
occupiers  (51  et  seq.)  : 

1 1 . Neglecting  to  provide  in  the  manner  above  recommended, 
that  the  expense  remain  a charge  upon  the  several  properties, 
unless  the  owners  prefer  to  pay  tlie  cost  in  the  first  instance  (45 
et  seq.)  : 

12.  Neglecting  to  make  it  compulsory  on  water  companies  to 
give  the  public  a constant  instead  of  an  intermittent  supply) 
and  to  deliver  it  in  all  cases  at  as  high  a pressure  as  is  practi- 
cable (56  et  seq.)  : 

13.  Neglecting  to  make  it  compulsory  on  water  companies  either 
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to  filter  the  water  or  to  provide  a sufficient  area  of  depositing 
bed  (£0  et  seq.'): 

14.  The  omission  absolutely  to  forbid  the  construction  of  cess- 
pools in  all  new  dwellings,  and  to  provide  for  the  compulsory 
removal  of  all  existing  cesspools  as  soon  as  the  general  intro- 
duction of  sewers  and  drains,  combined  with  an  adequate  supply 
of  water,  shall  have  rendered  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
water  closet  apparatus  practicable  (83  et  seq.)  : 

15.  Neglecting  the  entire  subject  of  ventilation,  one  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  a sanatory  measure  (89  et  seq.)  : 

16.  The  omission  to  give  adequate  powers  to  the  Commissioners 
to  remove,  under  the  direction  of  the  Inspector  and  the  District 
Officer  of  Health,  any  house  or  houses  which  may  be  so  situ- 
ated as  to  render  a street  a cul-de-sac,  preventing  the  possibility 
of  a current  of  air  from  passing  through  it ; and,  tlie  further 
omission  to  give  power  to  the  same  authorities  to  raise  money 
for  opening  thoroughfares,  and  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  public  walks  (101)  : 

17.  The  omission  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  nuisances  arising 
from  manufactories  in  towns  and  populous  districts  (105) : 

18.  The  omission  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  smoke  nui- 
sance (107  et  seq.)  : 

19.  Neglecting  in  reference  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  to 
make  provision  for  the  performance  of  his  primary  and  essen- 
tial duties  ; namely,  the  verification  of  the  fact  as  well  as  of  the 

! cause  of  death,  the  correct  registration  of  both,  and  the  per- 
sonal examination  on  the  spot  of  the  sanatory  circumstances 
under  which  death  takes  place  (118  et  seq.)  : 

! 20.  The  omission  to  make  any  modification  in  the  mode  of  assess- 
ment of  the  window-duties,  though  a principle  of  assessment  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  adoption  of  which  the  revenue  need 
lose  nothing,  while  great  facilities  would  be  afforded  for  the 
better  construction  of  dwelling-houses,  and  for  the  freer  admis- 
sion to  them  of  light  and  air  (151  et  seq.). 

'70.  If  tlie  provisions  enumerated  § 168,  are  passed  into  a law, 

I if  tlie  errors  and  omi.ssions  pointed  out  § 169,  are  oorroctetl  and 
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supplied,  this  Act  will,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  form  one  of  f 
the  most  comprehensive,  efficient,  and  beneficent  statutes  ever  enactedil 
by  any  legislature  in  any  age  or  country.  Its  direct  effect  will  be » 
the  renovation  of  the  physical  strength  and  vigour  of  the  people,  . 
and  an  augmentation  of  their  means  of  subsistence,  first,  by  increasii^ 
and  sustaining  their  working  power,  and  secondly,  by  diminishing  the  e 
sum  at  present  expended  on  sickness,  orphanage,  and  prematuB^ 
decrepitude;  and  ultimately,  a large  addition  to  their  longevity:: 
while  indirectly  but  not  less  certainly  it  will  promote  their  intellectual,i, 
moral,  and  social  improvement.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  earnestly^ 
request  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Association  and  of  the  t 
public  generally  to  the  facts  and  conclusions  now  stated,  and 
respectfully  submit  them  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  Government  and 
of  the  Legislature. 
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